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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL SESSION AT GETTYSBURG. 


HE forty-fourth annual session of the 

Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was opened in the Chapel of 
Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, on 
Tuesday, July 4th, at 2 p.m. After 
devotional exercises, conducted by Dr. E. 
Huber, of Penna. College, who read from 
Deuteronomy viii. and Job xxviii. and 
offered prayer, Dr. H. W. McKnight, 
D. D., LL. D., President of the College, 
delivered the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Mr. President, Ladies aud Gentlemen, Mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association : 

Itis my pleasant duty, on behalf of the 
citizens of Gettysburg and of Adams county, 
especially of those who represent our educa- 
tional interests, to speak to you, as our 
guests, words of welcome and cordial greet- 
ing. There is manifest fitness both in the 
time and the place of your meeting. The 
day reminds you of the struggles and sacri- 
fices of our forefathers for liberty and inde- 
pendence, and of the broad and pace princi- 
ples upon which they founded the Republic 
which has been transmitted as a precious 
heritage to us. The place reminds you of the 
cost at which, at a later period, the unity and 
life of the nation were preserved and perpet- 
uated. Plymouth Rock, Jamestown and Get- 
tysburg stand inseparably connected in the 
history of our country. At Plymouth Rock 
and Jamestown two antagonistic ideas were 
introduced into our life as a ple—the 
ideas of freedom and of slavery. At Gettys- 





burg, these ideas, which had been a cease- 
less cause of irritation and sectional bitter- 
ness, came into armed conflict. On these 
granite ridges about us, and in these valleys, 
gathered the martial hosts of the North and 
the South, equally confident in the right- 
eousness of the cause for which they respect- 
ively fought ; equally brave and determined 
to win victory; equally ready for the strug- 
gle which awaited them. Here the Civil 
War reachedits ‘‘ high water mark;’’ here, 
for three memorable days, these brave 
armies grappled with each other in a strug- 
le which involved the life of the nation; 
ere, in the issue of the battle, when the 
army of Lee went back to its South-land 
with ranks broken and shattered, was set- 
tled the question of oyr national unity and 
freedom throughout our borders. Gettys- 
burg made Appomattox possible and cer- 
tain, and witnessed the delivery of the deci- 
sive blow which struck the shackles from 
the millions of slaves, and enthroned for- 
ever, in our midst, the idea of freedom. 
With these great national interests, of 
which you are thus reminded, you have much 
todo. With keen discernment, Wendell Phil- 
lips on one occasion, when discussing public 
affairs, sald, ‘‘The schools of the North 
saved the country in the late war.’’ It was 
his strong way of putting emphasis upon 
the importance of popular education. Was 
it too eos SM Can the mental and moral 
clearness of vision of the citizen in his rela- 
tions to society and the State be too strongly 
urged? ‘‘ Bad government,’’ said an emi- 
nent English statesman, ‘‘ cannot exist for 
any time in the face of good education ; 
neither can popular folly or disorder. Men 
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who have knowledge and reflection will soon 
have a steady and well-regulated will, and 
will not lightly surrender themselves to the 
random guidance of others.’’ Not less 
clearly did Prof. Huxley put this truth in 
his address at the opening of Johns Hopkins 
University. Speaking of our probable 

owth of population, he said, ‘‘ Forty mil- 

ions at your first century; at the second, 
two hundred millions. You and your de- 
scendants have to ascertain whether this 
great mass will hold together. As popula- 
tion thickens in your cities, and the pres- 
sure of want is felt, the gaunt spectres of 
pauperism will stalk among you, and Com- 
munism and Socialism will claim to be 
heard. Truly America has a great future 
before her—great in toil, in care, and in re- 
sponsibility; great in true glory, if she be 
uided in wisdom and righteousness; great 

in shame, if she fall. But the one condition 
of success, your sole safeguard, is the moral 
worth and intellectual clearness of the indi- 
vidual citizen.’’ Now, education cannot give 
these, but it can cherish them and bring 
them to the front; and the universities may 
be and ought to be the fortresses of the higher 
life of the nation. What wasthus well said 
of the higher education of the country is not 
less true of the popular education which 
takes the child in the most formative period, 
and touches and trains the — enerally. 
Culp’s Hill, Cemetery Hill and the Round 
Tops had much to do with the victory of 
Gettysburg, but the bravery and efficiency 
of the larger number of men who held the 
lines in the valleys between these heights 
were not less essential. Indeed, Gettysburg 
has been called ‘‘the battle of the common 
soldier,’’ because the issue of it did not de- 
pend upon any clear and well-defined plan 
of those in command. 

Even so the welfare of our country, espec- 
ially in the crises that may come to it, must 
depend largely upon the training and in- 
tegrity, the thinking and the doing of the 
common citizen. When Benhadad, king of 
Syria, warred against Ahab, king of Israel, 
and besieged his city, the Lord sent his 

rophet to Ahab, saying, ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Ford, Hast thou seen all this great multi- 
tude? Behold, I will deliver it into thine 
hand this day.”’ And Ahab, in great aston- 
ishment, said: ‘‘By whom?’ and the 


prophet answered : ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, 
even by the young men of the princes of the 
provinces,’’—by those who had enjoyed 


a privileges and advantages. . Now as 
then, to us as to Israel, deliverance from 
threatening evils and arrogant enemies must 
come, under God, through those who have 
enjoyed the princely advantages of edu- 
cation. 

But, let me not be misunderstood. Edu- 
cation cannot do everything. It is not the 
sole remedy for national ills. It cannot 
take the place of the family and the church. 
It is not redemption. It is but one of the 
helpful agencies that have to do with the 
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standard of American citizenship. It is 
supplemental to the family and the church, 
and while in the special work of educating 
the rising generation it has a large sphere, 
it is yet limited. Its value, in its sphere, 
depends solely upon its quality. Bad edu- 
cation is worse than no education. Wrong 
educational aims and methods may becloud 
and emasculate the intellect, blunt the sen- 
sibilities, pervert the will, and lead to the 
saddest of all wrecks—the wreck of char- 
acter. A grave responsibility, therefore, 
rests upon the teacher—a responsibility 
which can be measured only by the splen- 
dor of his opportunity. In view of this, it 
is meet that you should assemble, as you 
now do, to review the aims and methods 
which benefit your noble i and to 
ascertain which are best adapted to give 
efficiency and success to your work in train- 
ing the minds of the youths committed to 
your care, and in so directing their studies 
that they may come into their intended and 
full mental and moral power, and attain 
their true end in right character and useful 
living. We welcome you for your work’s 
sake. We rejoice with you in your great 
opportunity, and we pray that your meeting 
in our midst may inspire you with new 
courage in any difficulties and discourage- 
ments you may have, and that from it you 
may gain new strength for your great duties. 
We would also make these words of wel- 
come words of cheer. The teacher some- 
times becomes depressed, in view of the 
seeming narrowness and humbleness of the 
place he is called to fill. Financially he is 
often justified in such depression, for if his 
hope in his work were limited to his finan- 
cial reward, he would, in many instances, 
be of all men most miserable. But his ho 
is not circumscribed by the dollar mark. 
He has a larger reward in the rich and last- 
ing fruitage of his work. This you should 
keep constantly in view. It will give you 
inspiration. It willmakeyoustrong. One 
of the most stirring scenes I ever witnessed 
was enacted on Arlington Heights, at the 
close of the Civil War, when the Army of 
the Potomac was encamped there to be mus- 
tered out. One night an enlisted man, for 
some reason, placed his candle upon the top 
of his little tent. Another, on an opposite 
height, beholding its beauty, did likewise. 
Then another and another imitated his 
example, until the camps of the great army 
were brilliantly illuminated. The drum- 
corps and bands were called out, regiments 
and brigades and divisions were formed, 
every man with a candle in his hand. 
Illuminated marching columns were to be 
seen on every hand; brigade, division and 
corps headquart-rs were visited, and the 
commanders called upon for speeches. It 
was a thrilling, indescribable scene, and it 
was started by the act of a common soldier. 
It was suggested by the beauty of a single 
candle. So, circumscribed as may be the 
field of your labor, you may be in it a centre 
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of illumination, and touch by your influ- 
ence, in an inspiriug and helpful way, one 
and another and another, till you make 
yourself felt far out through the generation 
you are helping to instruct, and far down 
through the d:cades and centuries of your 
country’s history. 


Hon. J. Q. Stewart, Deputy State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, made 
the following 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Thirty-three years ago the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association was welcomed 
to this town, where it held its thirteenth 
annual meeting at that time. The welcome 
then extended, hearty and cordial as it was, 
could not and did not exceed the eloquent 
greeting which has been extended to our 
organization on this occasion. Most fitting 
it is that the members of this body, repre- 
senting all the educational agencies of the 
State, should return, after the lapse of 
thirty-three years, to be once more the 
guests ofa town noted and celebrated beyond 
any other in our Commonwealth. What 
momentous changes have occurred since 
the meeting of 1866—changes which have 
brought with them vast improvements 
along all lines of business activity. Few of 
the men and women who participated in 
that convention are here to-day, but, in 
common with others who have actively en- 
gaged in the work of education, they have 
made their impress upon the work and 
progress so pet indicated in the im- 
provement of our public schools. ‘‘The 
worker dies, but the work goes on.’’ We 
follow in the lines marked out for us A 
those who have labored under greater diffi- 
culties perhaps than those which confront 
us in this generation. Our work is not 
ended. Great issues, under changed condi- 
tions, are constantly coming to the front. 
It becomes our duty, as educators, to under- 
stand these conditions and to meet the 
issues under the inspiration of the times in 
which we live. I deem it to be proper in 
this connection to refer briefly to some of 
the things which occupied the attention of 
our Association during the early years of 
its existence, and to point out some of the 
pressing duties of the present hour. 

The convention at which the State Teach- 
ers’ Association was organiz-d was held in 
the city of Harrisburg, December 28, 1852. 
Among the resolutions adopted was this : 


Resolved, That it is respectfully and earnestly 
urged upon the Legislature to amend the exist- 
ing common school law of the State, so that the 
minimum period of teaching in the schools 
shall be increased from three to five months, not 
only as an act of mere justice to the youth of 
the Commonwealth, but as an effective means 
of inspiring their teachers. 


Think of it—only three months! That 
was one of the difficulties our Association 
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had to meet in those early days. 
burg, in 1853, it was 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of the State 
Teachers’ Association, in order to obtain the 
greatest efficiency for our school system it is the 
imperative duty of the Legislature to establish 
Normal Schools for the education of teachers. : 

Resolved, That the committee who have re- 
ported on this subject be directed to prepare a 
memorial to the Legislature upon the subject, 
to be read at the next meeting of the Association. 


To-day we have thirteen Normal Schools, 
located all over the State—then we had not 
one. At the same meeting the following 
resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to prepare a report on the expediency 
of appointing County Superintendents. 


This resolution was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Legislature, the subject was dis- 
cussed, and the County Superintendency 
act was passed in 1854, and approved May 
8th of that year. At Lewistown, in Decem- 
ber of the same year, an address by one of 
our members contained this declaration: 
‘*We believe that our influence has im- 

roved both schools and teachers; we also 
ay some ciaim to the appointment of 
County Superintendents—a measure which, 
if carried out according to the original inten- 
tion of the law, will, beyond doubt, produce 
incalculable benefits.’’ At Harrisburg, in 
December, 1856, the following resolution 
was passed : 

Resolved, That it is expedient to memorialize 
the Legislature for aid in support of a Teachers’ 
Institute in every county in the State. 


You know what followed, how the Insti- 
tutes have grown, what crowds attend them 
everywhere, and how popular they have 
become. At Indiana, in 1857, a separate 
State School Department was suggested. 
Before that the schools were in charge of 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, but he 
had no definite duties respecting them; here 
the teachers of the State demanded an inde- 
= authority to enforce the school law. 

his suggestion was also adopted, the office 
was established, and has been filled by a 
line of distinguished men. In 1858, at Lan- 
caster, so much had been done on the lines 
of previous declarations that the following 
was passed: 

Resolved, ‘That it is the sentiment of this 
Association that the school system has passed 
the crisis of danger, and is now firmly estab- 
lished in the affections of the people. 


At West Chester, in 1859, the State De- 
partment having gone into successful opera- 
tion, this was passed : 

Resolved, That the character, progress and 
tendencies of our noble common school system 
require that the legal powers of the State Super- 
intendent and the functions of the School De- 
partment should be so enlarged and strength- 
ened as to meet the wants of our expanding 
system and invigorate its general operations. 


At Pitts- 
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Professional education received attention 
at the same meeting in this shape: 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes are of 
vital importance to our school system and 
should be sanctioned by express legal enact- 
ment, and that they, in common with State Nor- 
mal Schools, when the latter shall have been 
fully recognized, should be fostered and en- 
couraged by judicious appropriations from the 
Treasury of the Commonwealth. 


Up to that time the appropriations by the 
State to educational purposes had been 
nominal; since then they have grown to 
five millions a year along the lines of these 
recommendations. At the Bedford meeting, 
in 1861,the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That in view of the important State 
and natiunal interests represented by the Bureau 
of Education at Washington, it is the judgment 
of the State Teachers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania that the office of National Commissioner 
of Education should be raised to the dignity 
aed clothed with the official function of a full 
Cabinet position, and that-we respectfully re- 
commend our senators and members of Con- 

ress to take such action as will bring the sub- 
ject to the favorable attention of Congress. 


So we say to-day ; and I am glad to bring 
up this question in presence of the distin- 
guished member of Congress who is to 
address us, and whose voice is always heard 
on the side of education. The importance 
of the educational interest of our country 
justifies the demand for a representative 

ead in a Cabinet officer. At the Gettys- 
burg meeting, in 1866, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 


Resolved, That the members of this Associa. 
tion will long cherish the recollection of Gettys- 
burg for its pleasant features as a town and the 
elevated tone of its citizens, but more especially 
on account of its being the theatre of the great 
battle that decided the fate of the rebellion and 
secured forever a Union, one and inseparable. 

Resolved, That, inspired by the associations 
of this great battlefield, and made to realize 
what an immense price must be paid for main- 
taining liberty and law when assailed by ignor- 
ance and war, and remembering that the 
rebellion resulted from a want of popular edu- 
cation in the Southern States, and the absence 
of the teacher and the teacher’s work, and 
learning afresh our responsibilities and trusts, 
we here, upon the scene of conflict, do now 
renew our devotion to the great vocation, and 
pledge each other that with increased fidelity 
and energy we will work for the preservation of 
our free institutions and a higher development 
of intelligence and religion, praying that the 
divine blessing may rest upon our efforts. 

Every word of that is as true to-day as it 
was a generation ago. The free public 
school is the salvation of our country. 
Could we always have had it, for every race 
and color, there would have been no need 
for war. [Applause. ] 

Since our last meeting, as you all know, 
the minimum school term has been increased 
to seven months. This should have been 
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done years ago, but was not accomplished 
now without a good deal of effort. More 
than 1,200 townships will have seven 
months’ school next term for the first time 
[applause], and some of them are right here 
in Adams county. Much rests upon you, 
teachers, in this matter ; if our good school 
laws are not enforced, you will be partly 
responsible. And, in conclusion, let me say 
that there is plenty of work yet to be done, 
and we must continnally strive for advance- 
ment until every child in the Common- 
wealth has a chance for a good education. 
[Applause. ] 

After singing ‘‘ America,’’ the Chair 
introduced Hon. Marriott Brosius, ‘‘of the 
Stevens district,’ who was warmly wel- 
comed, and proceeded to deliver the ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Americanism Triumphant,”’ 
as given in our July number. 

At the close of this address, the Asso- 
ciation adjourned to 7:45 p. m. 


— 
—_— 


TUESDAY EVENING. 





1s evening session was in charge of 
Vice President Miss Anna Bodler. 
President Mackey read the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow Members of the 

State Teachers’ Association ; 

The Fifth By-Law of this Association re- 
quires its President to deliver an inaugural 
address on the first day ofits annual meeting. 

Profoundly grateful as I am for the honor 
you have conferred upon me, intensely eager 
as I am and have been to do everything in 
my power in the sphere of action to which 
you have called me, to show myself worthy 
of the great confidence you have placed in 
me, it, nevertheless, seems neither profit- 
able nor wise for me to reiterate throughout 
the length of an address, the sentiments and 
desires you have thus called into being. On 
the occasion of my induction into office a 
year ago I attempted to express to you m 

atitude. Let it suffice now to say that it 
is still undiminished, that it grows with my 
growth, and shall nevercease. In fulfilling 
the requirements of an inaugural address, as 
a matter of kindness to you, and of courtesy 
to the distinguished speaker next on the pro- 

ramme, I consider it right and desirable to 

e brief, and yet, as a matter of conscience, 
the duty is too imperative to be altogether 
set aside. 

_ The  anyel the place, the cause, the occa- 
sion, the coming age, are each prolific in 
great and growing thoughts; but, in view 
of the wide range of topics presented in this 

rogramme, I dare not wander far afield lest 

stray upon pre-empted ground. There is 
one subject left for me, however, one duty I 
am very anxious to perform efficiently if I 
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can, and that is to set forth the object of this 
convention, and hence, toa discussion of the 
real purpose of this meeting, the most trite, 
but I trust not the least fruitful of all the 
suggested themes, I must for a few minutes 
crave your kind attention. 

To state the object of this convention, if 
it can be done correctly and acceptably, is, 
I believe, to go far towards its realization. 
We have roughly designated this meeting 
as an educational ‘‘round up.’’ The com- 
prehensiveness of the programme, the close 
of the century, and the dawn of a new era, 
give significance and suggestiveness to that 
phrase. We have an unusually large and 
varied list of Round Table conferences. We 
hope thus to attract larger numbers and a 
wider representation of teachers and to en- 
hance the value of the convention to all. 

We have the hope, further, that these de- 
partments, or others, under the law of ‘‘ the 
survival of the fittest,’’ will be organized on 
a permanent basis, self-officered and self- 
maintained and perpetuated, yet constituted 
as aggressive working committees of the 
Association. To these departments as to 
committees of experts and specialists might 
be referred questions or problems for inves- 
tigation and report. The work of the Com- 


mittee of Ten, the Herbart Club, and of other 
departments and committees of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, have marked 
epochs in the history of education in this 


country. The departments of our Associa- 
tion might render to us even greater service, 
because continuous and because nearer the 
conditions as found in Pennsylvania schools, 
and nearer the springs of action in school 
and legislature. 

From these departments we might expect, 
from time to time, overtures, courses of 
study, reports, resolutions, schemes of legis- 
lation, which, ct been worked out and 
thoroughly discussed by a body of the best 
qualified teachers, could be promulgated 
with all the prestige and power of the 
whole Association. 

We have the hope thus to bring into 
active membership in our Association rep- 
resentatives of every kind of distinctively 
educational work, from the kindergarten to 
the university, from the subscription school 
to the business college, from the rural prin- 
cipalship to the city superintendency, from 
the educational press to the Society for Uni- 
versity Extension. 

Then, as money is one of the factors essen- 
tial to the furtherance of the best interests 
of the Association, we seek to increase our 
revenues by onnaeg our enrollment, and 
we are seeking some feasible plan of secur- 
ing a large permanent membership list with 
regular annual dues. And, let me ask, is 
there any reason why we should not right- 
fully appeal to and expect from the State an 
annual appropriation for the use of the 
Association? The liberal provision made for 
teachers’ institutes certainly gives us ground 
to expect recognition and financial support. 
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Our own Commonwealth has been given 
special prominence in this programme, that 
we may not lose sight of our glorious heri- 
tage, that we may awaken to a stronger 
esprit de corps, and that Pennsylvania, once 
known abroad as the ‘‘home of philoso- 
phers,’’ may take a still nobler part in 
the emancipation of the world. 

Institutions, like individuals, develop 
through successive births, each with new 
and larger powers and new environments. 
Every member of this Association, who is 
familiar with its history, knows that in 
recent years there have been symptoms of 
decadence. Let us do what we can that this 
year may bring rejuvenation, a second birth. 
We believe that its opportunity has never 
been greater, the call to intense activity 
never more urgent, the promise of illimit- 
able usefulness never more certain. In 
these days when the nation, in the rapidity, 
the vastness, and the complexity of its 
en. has advanced beyond the compre- 

ension and the most searching power of 
thought, when the industrial world has 
reached a stage in its evolution incompar- 
able with anything in the past, have we not 
the right, is it not our duty to expect and to 
work and to pray for some vast new endow- 
ment of life and purpose in the educational 
system of the State, and in this Association 
as its representative? These are but a few 
of the practical and more readily apparent 
aims of this Convention; but there is a still 
more cogent purpose to be revealed by a 
more careful analysis and generalization. 

I take it for granted that we all accept the 
organic idea that characterizes almost all re- 
cent study of history and sociology, and that 
we have come to view all the great institu- 
tions of human society, family, school, 
church, labor, as organic units, parts of a 
larger social unit, but each with an institu- 
tional life, heart, conscience, mind, and will. 
In accordance with this view of what, for 
want ofa distinctive term, I may call the State 
School as a great institution in the process 
of self-realization, it seems to me that there 
is plainly for this convention a three-fold 
purpose. There is first, a declaration or 
manifestation of the institution to itself. 
Self-consciousness marks an extremely im- 
portant epoch in the evolution of institu- 
tions as well as of men. The genesis of 
self-activity is a long stride in advance of 
the genesis of being. ‘‘ Rome was not born 
in a day,’’ nor has any of our great institu- 
tions been differentiated from the social 
whole in a moment. Notwithstanding all 
its forty years of history and its splendid 
record, this Association seems still to be 
struggling in the matrix of its birth. 

As an organic unit, it is a question 
whether the educational system of the State, 
in its development, has come to the stage of 
self-consciousness, and that stage must pre- 
cede any very definite or, at least, any ade- 
quate expression of conscience and will. 

Progress in civilization is marked by a 
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differentiation of these great institutions. 
In early times, political, social, educational 
and religious ideas were blended together, 
and in some countries they are even yet in- 
extricably confused; but in this country we 
have witnessed the benefits of the separa- 
tion of Church and State; and, I believe, 
the emancipation of the school is the one 
first essential step for its free growth and 
full development, now most to be desired. 
The school must be free from partisan poli- 
tics; larger powers must be given to patrons, 
directors, teachers, and to this Association, 
or to some delegated body of representatives 
of the whole system; so that this great insti- 
tution may indeed be a law unto itself and, 
without hindrance, work out its glorious 
destiny in accordance with the principles of 
its own life. The church as the tool of des- 
potism was not more pitiable, nor more the 
cause of despair in the hearts of those that 
loved righteousness, than is the school in 
the toils of local politics or on the counter 
with the “‘ spoils of office.’’ 

We may stand in wonder as we contem- 

late this marvelous union of mind and 

y we call self, but this institution of 
which we are part is more wonderful and 
mightier still; it, too, is instinct with life, 
life from the source divine, and mad is he 
who would seek to obstruct, or ignorantly 
or irreverently direct its growth. 

National self-consciousness precedes na- 
tional solidarity and national efficiency, so 
state-school self-consciousness precedes the 
realization of the mission of State educa- 
tion. 

Like some ponderous engine innocent of 
motive power or some great church ignorant 
of the baptism of the Spirit ; this great 
educational organism ‘‘slumbers supinely 
unconscious of its might.’’ Let the or- 
ganic unity of the education of the State be 
perfected, let its self consciousness be 
quickened, and let its own divine life-cur- 
rent have freedom and permeate every part 
of its being; and then when the voice of 
inspiration from Omnipotence comes, as 
come it must, as it did come through the 
voices of the prophets of old, ‘‘ Awake, put 
on thy strength,’’ then shall the genius of 
the public school arise in his might like the 
angel of thé Lord, and go forth irresistible 
to dethrone error and establish truth. 

It is true that this convention is not the 

only means through which this larger or- 
ganism comes to consciousness, but it seems 
to me the most natural and most capable, 
and, I believe, to every one of us is the most 
important and inalienable duty to make it 
more efficient. 
§ i Locked up in the class-room or office with 
our own petty, intrusive problems of the 
moment, we are prone to lose the inspiration 
and the joy of fellowship with the mighty 
host, in which and for which we live and 
move, and have our being; we may even lose 
the common life and be as dead cells in 
the body politic. 
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This convention will realize its purpose as 
we come together from every part of the 
State and get aclearer realizationof the work- 
men and the varied lines of work, ‘‘ the far- 
flung battle line,’’ and the flying pennons 
on the heights of vantage won ; share the 
common life, and bind ourselves each to the 
other and to our common cause with stronger 
ties, fortify ourselves with one common res- 
olution,and go back to our posts of duty with 
countenances irradiant as those who have 
seen the King, with the fire of a stronger 
purpose, and the zeal of a greater gospel in 
every heart. 

The second phase of the purpose of this 
convention is implied in the first; it is an 
adumbration or foreshadowing of ideals, a 
portrayal of possibilities. We have in this 
convention an institution moving not only 
toward a more complete self-consciousness, 
but also toward self-realization; an institu- 
tion striving to make manifest not only 
what it is, but also what it ought to be. 

Dr. Harris says, ‘‘ Nature is through and 
through teleological.’’ In every atom an 
ideal rules. The whole world is moving to- 
ward a goal, and everything in it has its 
specific aim which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, it is struggling to realize. Now, 
what is the ideal or end of education? The 
end is a matter of supreme importance, for 
the end governs the means. To this vital 
question we all know that there are many 
and widely different answers from various if 
not hostile schools of thought. It is not for 
me to attempt to settle questions on which 
doctors differ; but as a teacher I must have 
an answer that seems correct to me, I must 
have an end in view for the educational 
process, or be as a blind leader of the blind. 

To me there is no more satisfactory an- 
swer than that given by Commissioner Har- 
ris in his Educational Creed when he says: 
‘‘The most important end of intellectnal 
education is to take the pupil up to the in 
sight into the personal nature of the abso- 
lute.’’ ‘‘Aninsight into the personal na- 
ture of the absolute,’’ seems to me to be the 
end not of intellectual only, but of all edu- 
cation, and especially of all State education. 

To my mind all reason is vain if we accept 
not by faith a foundation in the great First 
Cause; and I think that Dr. Harris has in- 
controvertibly established his point of con- 
tention with Hamilton, and Spencer, and 
others in showing that the absolute is a 
positive idea and not negative, and personal 
in its nature, not merely a ‘‘ persistent 
force.’’ It is not within the scope of this 
discussion to review their arguments; it 
would be presumption for me to attempt it. 
To aman of Christian faith, to know ‘‘ the 
absolute’’ is to know God; and to have in- 
sight into His personal nature, is to know 
Him as revealed in and by His only begotten 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

There are different kinds and degrees of 
knowledge of God, as there are of our knowl- 
edge of men. We know God intellectually 
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when we regard Him as the great architect 
of the universe. We know Him ethically 
when we think of Him as judging the world 
in righteousness; but we know Him in His 
essence only when we realize that God is 


ve. 

The degrees of our knowledge of God de- 
pend upon our likeness to Him, our partici- 
pation in His nature. There are few that 
climb so far into the heights intellectually 
that they can repeat with like significance 
Kepler’s immortal words, ‘‘ Oh God, I think 
thy thoughts after thee.’’ Though we love 
because God first loved us, we cannot even 
faintly understand God’s love unless we 
love. As Dr. Rankin says, ‘‘ Love under- 
stands love, and nothing else does.”’ 

The State school is not the only institu- 
tion that educates; and it seems as if to 
educate toward the knowledge of God were 
the a prerogative of the Church; but 
the fundamental principle of the State is 
co-operative fellowship, and the ideal of the 
State can best be attained by the constant 
conformity of every member to the divine 
command, ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

Love is a term used so variously that it 
seems necessary here, for the sake of clear- 
ness, somewhat arbitrarily to fix its appli- 
cation. We read St. Paul’s magnificent 
tribute to Charity, and we say with Drum- 
mond, ‘‘ Love is the greatest thing in the 
world,’’ but is not true love also the rarest ? 
Mere desire is not love. Desire is a crav- 
ing of the nature, an emptiness seeking 
to be filled. Love is a fullness of the heart 
going out to the object beloved. 

Desire as a result of a want in human 
nature, a hunger of the soul, covets posses- 
sion, and is often marked by greed, jealousy 
and unwillingness to share the object de- 
sired. Desire once satisfied ceases. But 
there is no jealousy in love, nor does love 
cease with possession. Love is constant; its 
overflowing but strengthens the stream and 
reveals its unfailing and infinite source. 
Love is marked by self-sacrifice and self- 
surrender, and in its very self-forgetfulness 
in making others the centre of interest, the 
higher self is realized. 

Love in this sense is the one powerful 
watchword for the education of the State. 
Volume after volume has been written on 
the hostility between the individual and so- 
ciety. Love furnishes the only solution of 
the problem. A man loves his neighbor as 
himself and thereby his possibilities of hap- 
= are doubled, for his neighbor’s joy is 

is own. This is the rational ground of 
altruism. 

The one abiding purpose of every individ- 
ual is thus to serve his fellow men, for in 
the realization of good for them there is 
multiplied happiness for him ; his heart is 
so bound up in the welfare of others that he 
forgets himself. And yet in the welfare of 
others he has the greatest joy ; he has lost 
his life only to find it, given up life only to 
realize it, and more abundantly. It is in 
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this way only that he can come to full in- 
sight into the personal nature of the abso- 
lute. ‘‘Ifa man love not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen?’’ We live by loving; we 
grow by loving; it is in the sphere of love 
the soul finds its freedom and its immortal- 
ity, and the soul that loveth not shall die. 
‘‘ Herein we know that we have passed out 
of death into life, because we love the breth- 
ren.’’ It is evident that this ideal demands 
a social order for its sphere of action; it can- 
not be realized in the isolated individual, 
and therefore, this ideal must also be the 
aim of the institution responsible for the 
education of the State. 

As a form of feeling in the soul, love must 
find expression or perish ; and that expres- 
sion, the one vital manifestation of love, is 
service. ‘‘ Love is fulfilling the law.’’ Love 
demands the perfection of self, that self 
may render the most efficient service for the 
good of others. Love involves both the cul- 
tureand the utilitarian ends of education, the 
training of the body as well as the education 
of the soul. The development of the altru- 
istic feeling and the repression of ever 
anti-social impulse, the fitting of an indi- 
vidual for trade or profession as well as for 
the appreciation and enjoyment of every- 
thing in the realm of the beautiful, the true, 
and the good. 

The school because of its peculiar relation 
to and function in the social unit, because 
it is the institution that stands nearest to 
the very heart of humanity, and is that 
in which the germs of all true progress are 
fostered,is pre-eminently the sphere in which 
the divine ideal of love for the brethren 
must find its realization. The one funda- 
mental and all-important aim of every 
school, as well of the larger educational in- 
stitution of which it is a part, is, therefore, 
the realization of a true human brotherhood. 
For the clearer conception of that ideal on 
the part of every teacher that has part in 
determining the progress of the institution, 
this convention, I think, is most admirably 
fitted, and to that ideal, as the second phase 
of the great purpose of this meeting, I trust 
every heart will be opened. 

I believe that the recognition of this ideal 
involves important changes in the course of 
study, but of these I have not time to speak. 
Sociology is destined greatly to modify, if 
not altogether determine, the course of study 
of the future. I can give but a brief sum- 
mary in the words of another: ‘‘ The ge etd 
object and aim of scientific general educa- 
tion is not culture, but the adaptation of the 
individual character and habits to the prose- 
cution and enjoyment ofa social life.’’ This 
implies the development and growth of a 
variety of sympathetic emotions, and the 
repression of all anti-social feeling, leading 
to the habitual extinction of, first, the pas- 
sions of militancy—tyranny, dominancy, 
fierce aggression, antagonism; and second, 
the predatory instincts, rapacity, intrigue, 
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cunning, selfish greed. It implies a per- 
sistent teaching from babyhood to manhood 
in right conduct, z. ¢., such domestic and 
social habits as tend to general happiness 
in an ethically organized state. It implies 
the imparting of knowledge of the vea/ in 
every department of life, and the careful in- 
stilling of noble ideals of conduct in every 
relation of life. Lastly, it implies the em- 
bellishment of existence by culture and the 
practice of every exquisite and ennobling art. 

The third phase of the purpose of this 
convention lies in the determination to 
realize the ideal. The oak is an aggrega- 
tion of individuals making toward an ideal, 
but there is consciousness neither of the real 
nor of the ideal. There are human indi- 
viduals and human institutions apparently 
likewise unconscious of the true ideal. Even 
with its blind forces, the oak has become the 
synonym of strength. No one can estimate 
the power of resolution in the human soul. 
Strong as the papers of life is, the power of 
the human will is stronger. It is thus that 
the final conquest comes. ‘‘To him that 
overcometh I will give the crown of life.’’ 
‘We know not either what we can endure 
or do.’’ It is a trite proverb that where 
there is a will there is away. But strong 
as the human will is, the social will is 
stronger. 

There can be no social will where there is 
no social self-consciousness, and where there 
is no inter-communication of the individual 
members of society. The purpose of this 
convention is to give the opportunity for 
the realization and manifestation of the in- 
stitutional will. In union there is strength, 
and that strength may increase in a ten-fold 
ratio for every added soul. ‘‘If one of you 
shall chase a thousand, two shall put ten 
thousand to flight.’’ The institution has 
pomemen of power inconceivable, not only 

ause of the strength of its own resolution 
but because of the power of the ideal that is 
seeking realization. It is in line with the 
eternal pu e of the ages, and ‘‘ under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.”’ 

We look far across this fair state of ours 
and try in vain to conceive of the tremen- 
dous power that upheaved the mountains, 
range upon range in giant folds; but it is 
our high privilege, should I not say our 
awful responsibility, to stand to-day with 
our hand upon the very springs of action of 
- a mightier power, mightier because meas- 
ured by the uplifting of human souls. 

We say that to-day is the day commem- 
orative of the nation’s birth, but the nation 
had existence long before the ‘‘ immortal 
scroll’’ was signed and given to the world; 
at the dawn of creation, when the morning 
stars sang together and the sons of God 
shouted for joy, the hand of Omnipotence 
began to fashion this fair land of ours as the 
home of a great people, a free and independ- 
ent nation. And here on this sacred Cal- 
vary, let me say it reverently, on this sacred 
Calvary of the New World, where has been 
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offered up the costliest sacrifice of all history 
—the costliest in the blood of heroes—here, 
in the keenest anguish of travail that ever 
rent the heart of any people, the nation was 
born anew. 

And yet the ideal is not attained, as long 
as votes are bought and sold; as long as 
ballots are deposited like the cards of the 
educated pig at the circus at the crack of the 
ringmaster’s whip; as long as justice is not 
meted out equally to all whether rich or 
poor, white or black; as long as men are 
condemned and executed without trial; as 
long as labor is fettered by the hand of 
greed; as long as the ministers of vice stalk 
abroad seeking children to devour—the goal 
is not yet reached, the land of the free is but 
a name. 

Ideals are eternal ; through the endless 
ages they are striving to become the real 
and find their freedom in the sphere of space 
and time. Strange that they should be 
under the control of the human will; mony 
that to men is given the power to open the 
door and let the imprisoned splendor forth 
to bless and glorify the land, and power to 
close the gates and retard the progress of 
civilization for a thousand years. 

In the realization of true freedom for the 
nation, the schools have a very important 
work. Machine schools, some one has said, 
prepare the way for machine politics. Vast 
as are the influences for good that emanate 
from the schools, there are influences for 
evil. also to which we dare not shut our 
eyes. There is a battle royal in the cause of 
freedom yet to be fought. ‘‘ As the teacher, 
so the school.’’ The teacher is the vice- 
gerent of the ideal, ‘‘ the word made flesh.’’ 
No mere time-server, no truckler to a fancied 
popular sentiment, no fawning sycophant of 
the local boss, no self-centered soul with 
motto, ‘‘Look out for Number One,’’ no 
coward, can make a school a power for 
human freedom. The time has come for 
every true teacher to stand up and be 
counted, to stand forth boldly and denounce 
evil wherever he knows that it exists, to set 
his school an example of true, loyal, aggres- 
sive citizenship, and at whatever cost, at 
self-sacrifice however great, wherever he 
may find the point of greatest efficiency, to 
struggle to life’s last day to perfect and per- 
petuate the freedom of the race and the 
reign of righteousness in all the world. 

The divinely-inspired writers of old, with 
all their poetic fervor, could not portray the 
glories of the coming Kingdom, nor could 
they reveal unmistakably the plan of its 
rea'ization. It were far too bold for me, 
without the mantle of prophecy, earnestly 
and prayerfully as I have sought the light, 
to attempt to portray the ultimate ideal of 
the great institution we represent. But it 
is, nevertheless, I believe, my sacred dnty, 
with, all earnestness, to urge an advance, 
and direct you to make this convention a 
three days’ council of war for a mighty for- 
ward movement. 
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It may be that the time has come for a re- 
organization of this Association on a plan 
that will make it more truly representative, 
more vitally the exponent of the great insti- 
tution to which we belong, with a ratio of 
representation, with authorized delegates 
from every school district or from every 
teachers’ institute of the State, with larger 

owers defined and conferred by the author- 
ity of all the teachers of the State. 

Or it may suffice, without leaving the 
traditions and usages of the past as an or- 
ganization, to go forth as pilgrims each day 
to these sacred fields ; to gather inspiration 
from the lessons of sacrifice, courage and 
loyalty, which were exemplified beyond par- 
allel here a generation ago; to renew our 
courage with the magnetic touch of shoulder- 
to-shoulder comradeship ; to learn the cost 
of liberty, the price in blood of the truth 
that makes men free, and thus to go back to 
our varied posts of duty ready to die that 
others may live. 

But for whatever is done here, you, we all, 
are responsible. Ours the glory or the shame. 
May our hearts be submissive, our minds 
be open to the promptings from above; may 
our lives be characterized by a purer love 
and greater usefulness; and may our God 
lead us all to a clearer knowledge of and 


closer communion with Him in life eternal. 


The next address was by Dr. John H. 
Harris, President of Bucknell University, 


Lewisburg, Pa., on the 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
PRINCIPLE. 

There is always interest and often much 
profit in tracing origin and growth, whether 
of ideas, or of institutions, or of organisms..- 
This is especially true of political institu- 
tions, the slow growth of ages, wrought 
out often at the cost of much suffering and 
blood. In our country we have a federal 
republic; on the one hand unity and power, 
on the other diversity and freedom, in a 
well balanced system. Such a phenomenon 
is worthy of the most careful study. Were 
we to study it in its origin and growth we 
would need to follow a line running through 
thousands of years, and peoples widely sep- 
arate not only in territory but in language 
and blood. For our present purpose, how- 
ever, acursory view of the development of 
federal representative government in the 
English-speaking race will suffice. 

We must seek that beginning in Old 
England. Old England, however, was not 
situated in the British Isles, but in Angle- 
land, just south of modern Denmark. 
There, in their towns or tuns, dwelt these 
ancient English people. Each tun was 
surrounded by a stockade, or by an abattis 
of cut timber grown thick with brambles, 
such an enclosure or oppidum as Caesar 
found in Britain. To pass that enclosure 
without blast of bugle, or some other notifi- 
cation, is to be taken for a spy and put to 
death with short shrift. Let us, then, not 
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without due notice, enter aud find what we 
may learn there. 

The time is the sixth century after Christ, 
a most interesting period in the history of 
the human race. Democracy had failed. 
For a great nation Democracy is an impos- 
sible system. Revere the number five thou- 
sand and forty, says Plato in his treatise on 
the Laws. This he fixes as the maximum 
of free citizens in a free state. Beyond that 
it would become a mob, and the tyranny of 
the many is worse than the tyranny of one. 
Imperialism had also failed, and the time 
was ripe for a new era in human govern- 
ment. In this enclosure we find the germ 
of it. The Angles within, as Caesar knew 
them, are fair of face, light of hair, large 
and strong of body. One of them conducts 
us to the Atheling or headman of the 
town. He is called Atheling, because he is 
of noble descent. His father was Atheling 
before him; upon his death his son will 
take his place, if of sufficient age and if en- 
dowed with ability to lead ; for the heredi- 
tary principle does not prevail uncondition- 
ally. The Atheling leads in war and takes 
precedence in peace. With the Atheling, 
and yielding him only such obedience as is 
necessary to social organization, are the 
Karls or freemen. The Karl bears arms, 
accompanies his Earl to the wars, has a 
voice in the hosting, and may represent his 
town in the folk-mote. The Karls meet in 
‘‘ hosting ’’ on some sacred hill, or under 
the shade of some sacred oak, and there de- 
cide questions of right between man and 
man by vote of freemen, according to the 
custom of the town as declared by the 
older inhabitants. This is the original 
town-meeting, such as still exists in New 
England, and which played so important a 
part in securing American independence. 
In the ‘‘ hosting ’’ each Karl has his ‘“‘ rede” 
or say, if he choose; but in the ‘‘ folk-mote’”’ 
the town acts by representatives—the host- 
ing is a democracy, the folk-mote is a repub- 
lic. The hosting elects two or more of its 
Karls to accompany the Atheling to the 
folk-mote and represent the town. This is 
the beginning of representative government, 
which in its oe mg has developed into 
those august bodies which rule the civilized 
world. How our hearts thrilled when 
Henry M. Stanley, after describing certain 
fountains which he discovered in the in- 
terior of Africa, said : ‘‘ And this is no other 
than the source of old father Nile, hidden 
from the view of civilized man for thousands 
of years.’’ So may we, as we look in upon 
this assembly of Angles gathered around 
their sacred oak, bow our heads in rever- 
ence, for here is the fountain-head of repre- 
sentative government, which has made 
England the ‘‘ mother of parliaments’’ and 
‘* mistress of politics.’ 

When the Romans withdrew from the 
British Isles, it was the signal foran armed 
migration of Angles and Saxons from the 
populous hive of Northern Europe. These, 
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pressed heavily on the east by the Slavs, who 
in turn were urged on by the Mongols, burst 
over the channel and drove the Kelts, en- 
feebled by Roman luxury and divided among 
themselves, westward into Cornwall and 
Wales, and northward into the highlands of 
Scotland. The Saxons and Angles brought 
with them their blood, their energy, their 
capacity for self-government. They brought 
with them also the seed-corn of a new erain 
Government. The problem of problems in 
government is how to make the government 
strong for defence against foreign aggres- 
sion and domestic insurrection, and at the 
same time secure the liberty of the individ- 
ual. If the government is strong enough to 
ward off attacks from other nations, it is 
strong enough to trample on the rights of 
individuals. England has secured both 
strength and liberty through her parliamen- 
tary system and by her system of trial by 
jury. The diffusion of this system through- 
out the world is politically her special voca- 
tion. Eighteen and a half centuries before, 
another — was led out and planted on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, with their 
northern and eastern borders curtained by 
mountains, their southern by the desert, and 
their western border near that sea which was 
to become, in the fullness of time, the high- 
way for their ideas into the western world. 
In like manner, and for a purpose second 
only to that of the Hebrews in importance, 
the Anglo-Saxons developed the principle 
of representative parliamentary government. 
Like the Hebrews they were isolated, sepa- 
rated from Europe, yet connected by the 
channel, and like them they were to find the 
surrounding sea a highway for their victori- 
ous ideas, when the fullness of time should 
come. 

Alfred is a name which stands far above 
such names as Alexander, Hannibal and 
Napoleon, and must be inscribed in that list 
which contains the names of Moses and of 
Washington. The West Saxons, through 
the military genius of Egbert, extended their 
power over most of the island, swallowing 
up most of the tribes. The grandson of 
Egbert, this Alfred fittingly called the 
Great, undertook the mighty task of con- 
structing, from the broken and scattered 
fragments of the constitution, a well-con- 
nected and orderly whole—a work which he 
did so well that after the storms of centuries 
it still endures substantially unchanged. 
In it we find the wittenagemote, or parlia- 
ment, without whose consent no new law 
could be passed or old one altered. In it we 
find the election of magistrates by the peo- 
ple. In it we find courts of justice, the chief 
court being near the king’s person, and the 
county courts in the several shires. In it 
we find the beginning of trial by jury. 
This parent stem, like the banyan tree, 
has sent forth its branches and developed 
other stems in most nations of the civilized 
world. The progress of man, however, is 
not by steady movement. There is an evo- 
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lution or development; there are also revo- 
lutions and breakings-down among people. 
Of the latter character were in English his- 
tory, the Danish invasions, which, however. 
left little trace, and the Norman invasion 
and conquest under William, which did for 
the English the very important work of 
pulverizing them into unity, but also en- 
grafted some alien elements into the consti- 
tution. These, however, were for the most 
part sloughed off, so that when England 
emerged she came forth with substantially 
the constitution of Alfred and the language 
of Cedmon. The great charter extorted 
from John by the barons at Runnymede, 
was chiefly a confirmation of the rights of 
Englishmen according to the law of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. The charter is of the 
highest authority; even the omnipotence of 
parliament stops short at that boundary, 
the court having decided that an act of par- 
liament in contravention of Magna Chartais 
void. In one respect the great charter is a 
distinct advance. It secures trial by jury. 
The celebrated twenty-ninth chapter reads: 
Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel imprisone- 
tur, aut disseisiatur, de libero tenemento 
suo, vel libertatibus vel liberis consuetudin- 
ibus suis, aut ut lagetur, aut exulet, aut 
aliquo modo destruatur, nec super eum 
ibimus, nec super eum mittemus, nisi per 
legale judicium parium suorum vel per 
legem terrae. Nulli vendemus, nulli 
negabimus, aut differemus rectum vel justi- 
tiam. The right of trial by a jury of one’s 
peers is an invaluable defense against the 
government, if tvrannically exercised upon 
the individual. Before the bolt of cor 
reaches the subject it must pass throug 
twelve of his fellows as the last link, and if 
their judgment do not concur, it falls harm- 
less. The fugitive slave law failed because 
juries would not convict. 

Besides the development of trial by jury, 
the division of the parliament into two 
chambers took place subsequent to the time 
of Alfred. Like everything else in the 
English constitution, this plan of two 
chambers grew rather than wasmade. The 
peerage ge early ceased to be represen- 
tative of the peop'e and developed into the 
House of Lords. From a germ already dis- 
cernable at the Conquest there grew up be- 
side it a second chamber, which developed 
into the HouseofCommons. Thus through 
the travail of centuries, through great pop- 
ular movements, through the labor of great 
men, such as Langton and de Montfort, 
such as Hampden and Pym, such as Oliver 
Cromwell and William of Orange, grew 
that system of government which secures 
to its subjects in increasing fullness, liberty 
of religion, liberty of thought, liberty of 
speech and liberty of action, and at the same 
time attains the greatest power and effi- 
ciency in dealing with all subjects, foreign 
and domestic. 

In the Troas, eighteen centuries ago, re- 
posed for the night ason of Abraham. It 
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was on the spot where Agamemnon, Kin 
of Men, ten centuries before, had beache 
his thousand galleys and mustered for a 
ten years’ seige an hundred thousand men. 
But no dreams, such as three centuries 
before filled the mind of Alexander on the 
same spot, or eighteen centuries later 
thronged the mind of Henry Schliemann, 
distur the sleep of Paul. Far other 
thoughts were his. He was indeed on a 
mission of conquest, but it was a conquest 
of love. He was indeed an explorer, not of 
ancient ruins, but of sin-ruined men and 
nations. He had purposed to carry the 
gospel into Asia and thence eastward. But 
in a vision of the night there appeared to 
him a man of Macedonia, saying, Come 
over into Macedonia and help ws. And 
when the morning dawned he went. /¢ was 
the finger of God pointing westward, Sixteen 
centuries later, at Delft Haven, a little 
band, amid prayers and tears, embarked in 
their frail craft and turned its prow toward 
the settingsun. 7he finger of God was still 
pointing toward the West. The voyage of 
the Mayflower as a world-historical event 
far transcends the sailing of the caravels 
from Palos. It mattered little whether the 
piratical Genoese in his greed for the gold 
of India stumbled in his voyage upon Amer- 
ica or not. The Continent would soon be 
known in any event. But it mattered every- 
thing to the race whether this great belt in 
the north temperate zone, the seat of empire, 
— be — by a po me Bible- 
readin e; a people who were cap- 
able of” free ‘werdile, ef free thought and of 
tree speech; a people who had learned the 
—— of self-government in their old 
ome in Angle-land, and later had practiced 
it in their newer home in the British Isles. 
Such were the people on board the good 
ship Mayflower; such the people who on 
the 21st of December, 1620, landed at 
Plymouth. How different the result if 
there had landed instead the countrymen of 
Columbus or of Ferdinand! Soon there 
grew along the Atlantic sea-board self- 
governing commonwealths, in the northern 
part with even the town meeting, such as 
were held under the sacred oaks in older 
England; in all parts representative govern- 
ments making laws for the people as the 
expression of the people’s will. Shall now 
these thirteen republics along the Atlantic 
coast be brought into unity, if brought at 
all, and that from geographical considera- 
tions was almost inevitable—as the diverse 
provinces of France were brought into unity; 
or as the kingdoms, the Heptarchy of Eng- 
land, were Frought into unity; or shall 
something new in this land emerge and 
make an era in the history of mankind. It 
proved to be the last. Many influences 
were at work in favor of the union. The 
French and Indian War, the convention at 
Albany and plan there submitted by Frank- 
lin; the Continental Congresses; the Dec- 
laration of Independence as a united act; the 
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adoption of one flag, the organization of one 
army, the election of one commander-in- 
chief for the whole country; the War of 
Independence; the articles of confederation, 
all tended the same way. 

The ame 1787 marks a new epoch in hu- 
man affairs. It is distinguished as the birth 
year of Federal government. The most 
philosophical of English statesmen, Ed- 
mund Burke, referring to the suggestion 
that the colonies might be represented in 
the parliament, pronounced it impossible. 
‘*Obstat natura,’’ he declared, ‘‘ we cannot 
remove the eternal barriers of creation.’’ At 
that very time there was in King’s College, 
New York, a student of eighteen, who five 
years thereafter, in 1780, laid down in a 
public letter the principles of a federal gov- 
ernment, upon which the first really federal 

overnment in the world was formed. To- 

ay, after the lapse of over one hundred 
years of successful operation, we find the 
greatest English statesman since Burke 
striving to engraft the federal principle into 
the English Constitution; and probably 
those now living will see sitting in the im- 
perial Parliament in London members from 
Australia and Canada, as well as from Scot- 
land and Ireland; and each of these countries 
have a parliament of its own for local self- 
government, so that there will be one parli- 
ament, as well as ‘‘ one flag, one fleet, one 
throne.’’ This return America makes to 
England for the principle of representative 
government brought over in the Mayflower. 
It was not the purpose of the Convention of 
1787 to form an alliance more or less stable 
between sovereign States. Nor was it to 
form a confederation of States. Both had 
been tried often, and always found wanting. 
The fundamental principle, so fruitfnl in 
results, is announced in the opening words 
of the august instrument; We, the people of 
the United States . . . do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution for the United States 
of America. The power of the government 
emanates direct from the people of the 
United States, and not through the State 
governments; the government in turn acts 
upon the people directly and not through 
the State governments. The government 
does not depend upon the States for its 
financial support, but levies taxes upon the 
— by its own laws, collects and dis- 

urses them by its own agents, independ- 
ently ofthe States. It does not depend upon 
the States for its army or navy, but enlists 
its own soldiers and sailors, arms, equips, 
officers, and pays them. The chief execu- 
tive was, to be sure, in the original plan, 
elected mediately by the States; but in 
practice the people elect. Members of the 
House of Representatives are elected by the 
people and are apportioned among the 
States according to population. The Sena- 
tors, to be sure, are elected by the States, 
but when elected they are Senators of the 
United States, they swear allegiance to the 
United States, and receive from the United 
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States their pay. They, moreover, generally 
look to the United States for further honor, 
and hence keep in view the whole country. 
Most of all, the Federal Government has its 
own courts, through which it acts dir:ctly 
upon the people. These principles, which 
seem so very plain to us now, were in 1787 
new to the thought of the world and un- 
known to its practice. Mr. Gladstone has 
pronounced the Federal Constitution the 
greatest piece of constructive statesman- 
ship struck out by the human mind at any 
time in the history of the race. 

But the adoption of the Constitution by 
the convention and by the States was far 
different from the organization of a nation 
upon the basis of the Constitution. A na- 
tion, as the term indicates, is Jorn, not 
made. The Constitution had to be wrought 
into the thoughts, into the sentiments, into 
the habits of the people. State lines were 
not to be obliterated but conserved, but on 
the other hand the sentiment of nationality 
was to subordinate to itself State pride. 
John Randolph was not the only one of 
whom it south be said: ‘‘ Beyond Virginia’s 
border line his patriotism perished.’’ That 
was in fact an almost universal feeling in 


1787. 

Of the forces that wrought the heterogene- 
ous colonies into a homogeneous nation the 
federal constitution itself was one of the 
most potent. It was adapted to the condi- 
tions of the people. It gave assurance of 
pepnety. It formed a more perfect union. 

t gave promise of securing the blessings of 


ubesty. of promoting the general welfare, of 
is 


establishing justice, of insuring the domes- 
tic tranquility, of providing for the common 
defense against foreign aggression, to a de- 
gree that could not be expected from the 
states individually nor from any alliance 
among them. 

The administration of the government 
tended to the same end. By unanimous 
consent the executive power was entrusted 
to Washington—a citizen, not of Virginia, 
but of the United States, as in his last will 
and testament he designated himself. In 
his fifty-fifth year he presided over the con- 
vention that framed the federal constitution. 
Though without the brilliancy of Hamilton, 
he had a sobriety of judgment, a clearness 
of perception, that was almost unerring. 
No man in history who engaged so long in 
affairs so varied and difficult ever made so 
few mistakes as Washington. His clear 
vision came from his pure character. He 
did the will, and hence knew the teaching. 
He proved in that convention that he was as 

eat as a constructive statesman as before 

e had proven himself great as an adminis- 
trator and strategist. Thenceforth he takes 
a higher place in history. Otherwise he 
would have been the successful leader of a 
revolution ; now he takes his place among 
that very limited number who are founders 
of states; even more than that, he is the 
head, and, more than any one else, the 
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creator of a new epoch in government. He 
helped to make the constitution and he or- 
ganized the government of the first federal 
republic. Fortunately no strife of party 
leaders for the first place imperiled the ex- 
istence of the new government; though 
there were distinct tendencies among the 
people, there were no parties. This was 
measurably so during the eight years of 
Washington’s administration. In that time 
the financial system was formulated, the 
judiciary established, and the foreign 7 
settled upon lines that have remained sub- 
stantially unaltered to this day. In 1799, 
two years after his retirement from the 
presidency, Washington died. Death did 
not, however, break his power. Disen- 
thralled from the limitations that the physi- 
cal imposes even on the greatest, he thence- 
forth became pure power, and took his 
place among the ‘‘ dead but sceptered sover- 
eigns who still rule our spirits from their 
urns.”’ 

It must be regarded as a fortunate circum- 
stance for the young Federal Republic that 
the Republican party was called within two 
years after the death of Washington to ad- 
minister the government. Power makes 
men conservative. The Republicans in 
power were Federalists in practice. They 
continued the administration of the govern- 
ment on the lines laid down by Washington; 
they purchased Louisiana; they surveyed 
the Northwest Territory; they waged war 
with Great Britain; they built a navy; they 
re-chartered the National Bank; they en- 
couraged manufactures and commerce; they 
admitted new states. Besides, in the gov- 
ernment the people were steadily coming to 
the front, and the people were being moulded 
into solidarity. The interpretation of the 
constitution, meantime, went forward under 
a jurist of great and well-balanced powers of 
reasoning and broad views of government, 
who for thirty-four years sat as chief in the 
most august judicial position in the world. 
His luminous ae of the law inspired 
the confidence of the judges of the several 
states, at the same time that they gave to 
the constitution the liberal powers neces- 

for its self preservation. While at the 
one front of the capitol at Washington is the 
statue of the Father of his Country, very 
fittingly at the other is the statue of John 
Marshall, the judicial interpreter of the con- 
stitution—the second among the founders of 
the nation. 

It was of no small moment to the unity of 
the people that one language, with slight 
exception, was spoken throughout the land, 
and that onethe English. Words embody the 
thoughts of a people about things, and as 
each people has a different way of looking 
at things, they have a different language. 
Conversely, all who use one language are 
compelled by that fact to look at things in 
the same way. Asaconsequence the use of 
the English language in this country neces- 
sitates substantially the same view of 
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things by all the people. This is the force 
that so soon transforms the foreign immi- 
grants into Americans; this the force that 
will keep all the people of the continent 
one. This power in the language itself is 
re-enforced by the literature of the language. 
We inherit the English literature, and there 
pass into the thought of the people the 
thoughts of Milton and of Locke, of Shakes- 
peare and of Bacon. To this was added an 
American literature, chiefly oratorical, 
which glorified union and deprecated dis- 
union. The eloquence of Webster, of Clay, 
of Everett, was re-echoed from ten thousand 
platforms throughout the country, and was 
potent in developing that strong sentiment 
of nationality which stood the strain of a 
four years’ war. 

The emigrants from the older states car- 
ried with them to the West their love for 
their old home, and to them it seemed intol- 
erable that their new states should be sev- 
ered from the old, in which their childhood 
had been spent, in which their kindred still 
dwelt, and which they still fondly referred 
toashome. Immigrants from Europe came, 
uot to New York or Pennsylvania, but to 
America, which to them had been from their 
infancy the land of promise, the lost Atlan- 
tis which had at last arisen from the ocean. 
To the prophecy, consequently, that the 
new Commonwealths of the West would 
easily break loose from the union, the West 
responded by furnishing one and a quarter 
millions of volunteers for its preservation. 

The geographical conditions of the coun- 
try were of no slight moment in maintain- 
ing this solidarity. The territory lying in 
the temperate zone in North America is ad- 
mirably adapted for one great nation, but 
there is no line of mountain or of river that 
can furnish boundaries for two. It was felt 
that God had forged the chains that held 
the people as one. The compact that estab- 
lished the unity of the nation was not 
written by man in 1787, but in the beginning 
was written by the hand of God, in river, 
and plain, and lake, and mountain. Human 
constitutions, if they contravened that, must 
change or perish. The Mississippi River 
and its valley was the one unanswerable 
argument to all pleas of disunion. 

here was, however, one obstacle to the 
triumph of the Federal principle in North 
America. The institution of slavery made 
a republic impossible in a large part of the 
country, and also made impossible a true 
nationality. The slave oligarchy barred 
out directiy and indirectly all the influences 
that were moulding the people into unity. 
At the same time the mighty economic, 
intellectual and moral forces of the world 
were pressing with increasing energy upon 
the institution of slavery. At length the 
oligarchy determined upon the desperate 
expedient of breaking up the Union. It is 
not needful to enter at length into a recital 
of the events which followed. As the great 
river and its affluents formed the chain 





which geographically bound the nation 
into one, so the issue of supreme import- 
ance was the possession of that river. This, 
so plain now, was by no means so clear 
then. There are those living now upon the 
Atlantic slope who cannot see west of the 
Alleghenies ; there were more such in 1860, 
Fortunately, the President of the United 
States was a native of the great valley, and 
from the first discerned the true strategy of 
the war. The great generals, Grant, Sher- 
man and Halleck, also from the first saw 
it. They were supported by the almost 
passionate determination of the West to’ 
gain control of the river. The President 
of the Confederacy also understood the 
real point of importance. Fortunately, the 
capital of the revolting oligarchy had been 
established in Virginia. Fortunately, a 
great Virginian was placed in command of 
their armies. Virginian influence in all 
affairs, military and political, was dominant. 
Now to Virginians the defense of their State 
and of their capitol seemed the question of 
supreme moment. So, when in June, 1863, 
Grant turned Vicksburg from the South, 
and the clock of destiny for the ages struck, 
the most that the President of the Con- 
federacy could do was to order an invasion 
of the North, as a diversion. But Lincoln 
and Halleck, and for it Halleck deserves 
immortal honor, did not allow themselves 
to be diverted from the real centre of 
strategy, but re-enforced vigorously on the 
Mississippi. And so the control of the 
river passed into the hands of the Federals, 
and with it the military, commercial and 
political supremacy of the continent from 
the Gulf to the Great Lakes, and, for that 
matter, to Hudson’s Bay, whenever the na- 
tion chooses to assert that supremacy. ° 
It was my fortune to be in Richmond 
when two years later the victorious armies 
of nationality marched homeward. I saw 
pass in review before the famous generals 
who thronged the steps of the City Hall, 
the Army of the Potomac, which for four 
years threw itself in deadly encounter upon 
the cube of steel, which by mistaken strat- 
egy, but with incomparable courage, de- 
fended the Old Dominion. I saw pass the 
armies of the Ohio, of the Tennessee, and of 
the Cumberland, men who had raised the 
shout of victory at Donelson, at Shi!oh and 
at Vicksburg ; men who had stood unshaken : 
amid defeat at Chickamauga, men who had. 
charged above the clouds at Chattanooga, 
who burst open the rear-guard of the sea- 
board at Atlanta. On their right as they 
passed was the City Hall; on their left the 
capitol of Virginia; nearer was the eques- 
trian statue of Washington. It was on an 
evening of one of those days, as we were 
watching the passing troops, that the slant 
rays of the sun gilded and glorified the face 
that with undisturbed faith had seen the 
disasters of Valley Forge, and had looked 
without elation upon the victory at York- 
town. A strange awe crept over us who 
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gazed, and many bared their heads in rever- 
ence. It was Washington upon his steed 
of bronze reviewing the victors of Atlanta. 

Appomattox sealed the ee of unity 
for that broad expanse of territory in the 
temperate zone stretching twenty-five hun- 
dred miles from ocean to ocean, and fifteen 
hundred from lake to gulf. A few years 
later saw the Pan-American Congress, the 
dream of Clay, summoned by Grover Cleve- 
land, presided over by its most brilliant and 
strenuous advocate, James G. Blaine, assem- 
bled in Washington city, the beginning of 
the application of Federal principles to the 
western world. And now there is assembled 
at the Hague a congress of the great powers, 
and there is before them the American plan, 
which is in substance the Federal principle 
applied to international relations, and Sig- 
nor Crispi, ex-premier, advocates openly a 
federation of Europe. So that we seem has- 
tening to the fulfillment of the Laureate’s 
dream of a ‘‘ parliament of man, a federation 
of the world.”’ 


AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

The following committee was appointed 
to audit the accounts of the Treasurer : 
Supts. A. G. C. Smith and D. Fleisher, 
and Miss Emily M. Brittain. 

Association adjourned to 9 a. m. to- 
morrow. 


— 
>_> 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





To devotional exercises at the open- 
ing of the session were conducted by 
Rev. Dr. Barkley, of the Reformed church, 
.who read from Romans xii., and offered 
prayer. 

Miss Jane P. Rushmore, of London 
Grove, Chester county, read the follow- 
ing paper on 


INSTITUTES IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


This is a timely topic. Institutes in the 
nineteenth century have well nigh run their 
course. The interest that attaches to them 
now is mainly historic. When we consider 
Institutes at all, we must now deal with the 
twentieth century type, which will depend 
largely upon the character of those gone be- 
fore, and be greatly influenced by the expe- 
rience of the last generation in conducting 
institutes. Hence a brief survey of the pres- 
ent methods must form a suitable starting 

oint from which to project lines of trend 
into the unknown future. 

Primarily Institutes are held to enlighten 
teachers and inspire them with renewed in- 
terest in their work; to broaden their intel- 
lectual horizon, and keep them in touch 
with the advancing movement of educa- 
tional thought. ‘‘ As the teacher is, so is 
the school,’’ a wise pedagogic philosopher 
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tells us, and if Institutes can make teachers 
enthusiastic, enlightened and progressive, 
the schools must be in the same Vemed con- 
dition by the law of necessary consequences, 

Whatever our schools lack in efficiency, 
inspiration and interest is due to the lack of 
the same characteristics in the teachers; and 
logically in the last analysis all shortcom- 
ings are invariably the fault of the Institutes 
which have not yet pressed forward to the 
mark of the prize of their high calling in in- 
spiring and educating teachers. The con- 
ductors of Institutes are, however, entitled 
to some consideration of the nature of the 
material they have striven to educate and 
inspire. Some of it would have discouraged 
the angelic hosts, if they had been entrusted 
with the training of it. And in general, the 
Institutes of the past have served a useful 
purpose in stimulating and developing edu- 
cational interest not only among the teach- 
ers, but among the rank and file of the peo- 
a — whose support good schools largely 

epend. 

At present the assemblage that greets an 
Institute lecturer is somewhat miscellan- 
eous. Teachers grown gray in the service, 
who have attended every annual Institute 
for five and twenty years; teachers of high 
schools, grammar schools, and primaries. 
young girls fresh from school, rich in hope 
and inexperience; boys wanting to teach a 
wd or two to get money to do somethin 

etter; college and normal graduates, an 
others, little skilled in love of books; special 
teachers of drawing, manual training, science 
and music. Side by side they collect. Men 
with a bushel of well-cultivated brains, and 
men with a spoonful of brains half devel- 
oped; women who go to Institute because 
they have to, and women who anxiously 
wait for that pearl of great price—the secret 
of success—to pon from the charmed lips of 
some speaker and roll down at their feet. 
And the Institute is expected to furnish 
food and stimulus for them a// at once! 

The Superintendent in his anxious desire 
to meet all the needs of his school arranges 
for a little instruction in drawing which 
half the teachers derive no benefit from, 
some talk on primary work which the high 
school teachers in time find monotonous, 
Some methods in arithmetic, a little geog 
raphy and history, talks about what to do 
with the bad boy, occasional lectures on 
pedagogy to develop a professional spirit, 
in later times nature work and child study. 
And he must not forget to have a few men 
on his programme who will tell good stories 
and give addresses of general interest to the 
public, who in most counties are wont to 
throng the Institute rooms during at least 
a part of each day. The marvel is, that the 
superintendents are as succcessful with their 
work as they are. The situation is not new 
to them. They feel it much more keenly 
than I do, and movements toward a more 
systematic and educational conduct of In- 
stitutes have been made. The section sys- 
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tem, now operative in some counties, per- 
haps contains the germ of what theTwentieth 
Century Institute is to be. In the develop- 
ment of this the idea of teaching everybody 
everything must be abandoned. ‘The group- 
ing into sections is not to bea purely nu- 
merical division, based upon the capacities 
of the rooms in which they are to meet, but 
a separation of those of related interest and 
experience into divisions to pursue special 
branches in which they have the greatest 
interest or for teaching which they feel the 
need of further preparation. 

There are certain fundamentals of method 
which all teachers find it profitable some- 
time to consider. It is necessary each year 
to reiterate them for the benefit of the 
thirty per cent. of beginners who annually 
join the ranks, but there is no occasion for 
the other seventy per cent. to go to Institute 
to hear elucidated the principles upon which 
their daily practice has been founded fora 
dozen years. This fact should be respected 
in arranging sections. Some teachers are 
deficient in knowledge of subject matter. 
It is of no use to talk methodtothem. They 
cannot use what they do not have. An In- 
stitute should provide, 'if possible, an oppor- 
tunity for those desiring it to be instructed. 
The veterans perhaps need conference with 
each other, round-table talks led by an in- 
spiring leader, more than the conventional 
forty-minute lectures. They desire, or ought 
to do so, to keep pace with educational 
thought, to have the sharp edges worn off 
their self-complacency by encountering 
other people mentally their superiors, to 
contribute from their experiences what may 
be helpful to others, or to take up lines of 
argument for which the young and unde- 
veloped teacher has no fitness. It the in- 
troductory remarks and the address ot wel- 
come, and the response, and the farewell 
speeches, and routine business, could be 
reduced to their lowest terms (which in 
some cases would be very low indeed), and 
leave five days for actual work, it would be 
possible to take three branches (approxi- 
mately the work of one section), each twice 
daily, and gain such a hold of the subject 
matter presented that its results would be 
a permanent possession to the participants, 
and not remain hidden away on the pages 
of their note-books. So far as I know no 
Superintendent has ventured to keep the 
Instituce divided into sections during the 
entire day. Where the section method pre- 
vails, all meet together during one session. 
This is a concession to established habit which 
Superintendents know better than to treat icono- 
clastically, but it seems not to have sound edu- 
cational reasons for continuance. The Insti- 
tute might meet for chapel service in the 
morning as schools do, separate for the day’s 
work, and convene together in the evening for 
the usual lecture or concert entertainment, 
which forms a fitting close to the day. The 
number of sections in various counties would 
necessarily differ. The number of interests to 
be considered, the available rooms, the expense 





of instruction, are all factors in determining 
what is expedient. In general, as many special 
sections as there are varying interests to be met 
in the schools are advisable. Everything can 
not be taught in one year under any conditions. 
A progressive scheme of instruction covering at 
least three years would insure consideration 
of all school interests. The plan of engaging 
Institute instructors and letting them talk about 
anything they choose, results in variety and 
often much new thought, but is somewhat un- 
systematic, 

The increase in the number and interest in 
summer schools in recent years gives rise to the 
belief that many teachers feel the need of in- 
struction and educational impulses which they 
otherwise do not get. Many of them feel the 
need, who for financial reasons can not attend; 
and the query naturally arises whether the In- 
stitutes ought not to offer to teachers oppor- 
tunities similar to those given in such schools. 
Institutes two weeks in length, held during the 
summer vacation in schools, might approximate 
this idea. This would admit of the teachers 
doing actual work, as well as being lectured to. 

Think of taking your instruction in Nature 
Study under the leadership of an enthusiastic 
biologist, along the streams and woods, in the 
swamps and on the hillsides, and calling it 
Zoology or Botany, instead of sitting in a half- 
ventilated room, stiff with the fatigue of physi- 
cal inertia and hearing about concrete presenta- 
tion of things that seem as far remote as the 
pyramids, from an instructor who says, ‘‘ Do as 
I say, not as Ido.’’ Think of drawing with a 
crayon on drawing-paper and having your work 
critically corrected, instead of making ugly 
pencil scrawls in your note-book from the 
blackboard in front, and interpersing them with 
a few rules and remarks which you forget the 
connection of when you get home. Think of 
having time enough to mentally assimilate the 
intellectual provender dispensed, and a chance 
to glance into your history or literature to help 
you keep your bearings if the lecturer has gone 
too far for you. Think of having Saturday for 
social purposes with the other teachers; and, 
above all, think of spending your time with 
men who teach you, instead of telling you how 
to teach somebody else. 

All this and more would be possible with 
Summer Institutestwo weeksin length. There 
would even be time for limited farewell speeches. 
If you say it is toc)iot and the teachers would 
rebel at this infringement on their vacation, the 
attendance at the Summer schools practically 
refutes the objection. The expense of attend- 
ing Summer schools is all that prevents a greatly 
increased attendance. Two weeks is too long a 
break in the regular school term for the good 
of the pupils, and the possibility of open-air 
sessions is a desirable consideration. 

Attendance at Institutes is desired by the 
State authorities to be compulsory, and they 
have decided that the hope of reward is a greater 
incentive to attendance than the fear of punish- 
ment, and compassed their desire for compul- 
sion by saying, ‘‘No come, no pay.’? They 
mostly come, but attendance in the spirit, if not 
in the letter of compulsion, does not result in 
that delightful state of mental receptivity which 
is so desirable for people about to be instructed. 
All kinds of registry and reporting devices are 
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resorted to in order to see if they really are 
there every session, except the very simple and 
natural one of having them report at the end 
of the week to the Superintendent or Secretary 
whether they were in attendance at the Insti- 
tute. Teachers generally speak the truth. The 
ethical pra required of those to whom 
papers of qualification are granted, ought to 
relieve them from petty surveillance in attend- 
ing Institutes; and any imposition practiced 
under the scheme of letting each report upon 
his own honor, I believe, would be much less 
than, under a more rigorous system, there is a 
temptation toward. The attitude of those who 
who do not care to attend is, ‘‘ It is the Super- 
intendent’s business to catch me if I am not 
there.’’ It should be, ‘‘It is my business and 
interest to be there.”’ 

Compulsion is not a good basis for educational 
improvement. If each township would make 
an appropriation for the use of its teachers in 
attending Institutes, for which the teachers 
might apply if they had attended, and no com- 
pulsion was in any way applied, this extension 
of the reward system coupled with encourage- 
ment from the Superintendent to all his teachers 
to attend might probably be depended upon to 
yield not only good results in attendance, but 
in interest. Wisconsin reports that with no 
compulsion eighty per cent. of the teachers vol- 
untarily attend. 

There are occasional instances where it might 
be more advantageous to a teacher to attend an 
Institute in another county than the one in 
which he is teaching. It ought to be possible 
for the Superintendents to arrange such inter- 
change when desirable. For example, some 
counties contain several schools in which Man- 
nal Training is taught, but there are ‘too few 
teachers to warrant such a department in the 
Institute work. If one County Institute could 
offer such instruction open to all Manual Train- 
ing teachers in adjacent counties, it would be a 
great stimulus to the work. This could be com- 

nsated for either by an exchange of teachers 
or some other department or by money paid 
from the Institute treasury. This plan carried 
further would result in obliging each County 
Institute to maintain fewer departments each 
year, by exchanging with other counties teach- 
ers who desired courses not provided at home. 
Some of these suggestions I am aware involve 
changes in statutory law, but judging from re- 
ports the legislature at Harrisburg is really not 
overcrowded with work, and might be glad of 
such legitimate business as revising the school 
laws. 

The County Institute has in the past been 
largely attended by citizens not directly inter- 
ested in school work, and no doubt has served 
an important purpose in arousing public inter- 
est in schools. The objection urged against this 
custom is the greater difficulty of bringing the 
Institute basis to that of work rather than enter- 
taining discussion relative to school topics. 
The teachers must hold the attention of their 
adherents, and they desire of course to interest 
them. Itis a question whether the interming- 
ling of parents and teachers should not be left 
to associations or conferences, the touch with 
a interest be held through the medium of 
ocal Institutes, and the County Institute be 
made to conform more closely to the school 
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idea during its sessions. The little that I know 
of the rank and file of the teachers of the rural 
schools leads me to suppose that they lack 
knowledge of the subjects that they teach, and 
their related groups of subjects, more than any- 
thing else. Educational yey means 
little to them. They need to be taught the 
things which liberally educated men and women 
have learned in schools or in the silent compan- 
ionship of books and contact,with men of larger 
thought. There is no substitute for knowledge 
as a basis of school work. Occasionally some 
new branch is added to the school curriculum. 
School boards in so doing usually consider only 
the fitness of the subject, and not the prepara- 
tion of the teacher for the work. Hundreds of 
teachers are now expected to give nature work 
whose limit of vision on the subject is that leaves 
grow on trees, and tadpoles develop into frogs. 
The Institute constitutes a legitimate avenue to 
further enlightenment. And again, the men 
and women who possess their tools need help 
from the Institutes about how best to use them. 
Will the Twentieth Century Institute under- 
stand and meet the double need? 

Then the Directors must not be neglected. 
There is no good reason why the teachers should 
sit and listen while addresses are made to the 
directors concerning their duties. It does not 
hurt them, but we cannot afford the time. Each 
teacher needs all the time. It is a larger work 
than even the new century can hope to com- 
pass, to so educate school directors that they 
will be judges of the intellectual side of school 
teaching. ‘‘A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,’’ and it would profitthe directors to study 
their own end of the subject, and not attempt 
the teachers’ end. The building of school 
houses, lighting, heating, ventilating, care of 
grounds, school law, taxation for school pur- 
poses, the general outlook as to results in edu- 
cation, belong emphatically to the directors’ con- 
sideration. How to select teachers, and how to 
teach them afterward, the di:ectors may profit- 
ably consider. If this forms a part of the 
County Institute work, as it advantageously 
might do, it requires a directors’ section, and 
has no business being tangled up with instruc- 
tion for teachers. 

In the conduct of County Institutes the Super- 
intendents are given a chance to ‘‘ make bricks 
without straw,’’ or to gather the straw them- 
selves. This is apt to involve too much atten- 
tion to straw and not enough to bricks. No 
other county officials would be required to per- 
form a definite service with an entirely inade- 
quate appropriafion wherewith to accomplish it; 


| and the Institute work must be greatly crippled 


in the places that need it most, while it must 
depend mainly for support upon its own finan- 
cial enterprises. The natural province of an 
Institute is not to make money. It might inci- 
dentally be able to add to its revenues by the 
sale of tickets for its lectures and entertain- 
ments, just as schools sometimes do; but the 
money that pays the instructors ought to be ap- 
propriated for that purpose, so that the employ- 
ment of day lecturers and teachers would pass 
entirely out of the realm of financial speculation 
and the Superintendent could employ suitable 
educators without regard to whether some other 
man would pay better or not. There seems no 
more reason why the State should appropriate 
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money for Normal Schools than for Institutes, 
and it would not hurt the counties to bear a 
larger share of expense. If some of the taxpay- 
ers hear of such a proposition, it will grieve 
them sorely that even the patient, plodding 
school teachers want to add to their burdens; 
but a comparison of the relative expenditures 
for schools and justice, for legislation and edu- 
cation, together with the results of each, will 
convince them, if they study the problem hon- 
estly, that we are not the ones who are drinking 
their financial life-blood. 

There is a law that says, ‘‘ Action and reaction 
are equal and in opposite directions.’’ Perhaps 
when remorse begins to strike the heart of the 
Executive who cut down the school appropria- 
tion, reaction will be so strong that we will get 
as much more added to our usual allotment as 
we have had stricken from it this year. Then 
the Institutes can have a chance. 

Local Institutes serve quite a different pur- 
pose from that which the County Institutes de- 
sire to fulfil. An Institute lasting from one to 
three days can in no sense be called a school, 
and would better not try.” It is rather a con- 
vention of people interested in schools assem- 
bling for mutual counsel and deliberation. 
Questions pertaining to schools of local interest 
here should receive attention, and it is here that 
parents and the public generally may be ap- 
pealed to in behalf of an interest in the schools 
of their section. Its whole purpose is rather to 
generate heat than diffuse light. The manage- 
ment of such gatherings must vary according to 
the locality and needs and enlightenment of 
Local managers need to remember 
eir conduct that ‘‘Time makes ancient 


the igen 


in t 


good uncouth,’’ and avoid the danger of feed-- 


ing 20th century audiences on I9gth century 
programmes. The disappearance of spelling 
bees and melodramatic recitations, and the more 
infrequent appearances of the lantern man are 
signs that point to a better day in Institutes. 

In some states the entire matter of Institutes 
isin the hands of the State authorities. They 
are financially responsible, and Institute con- 
ductors are employed by them who alone are 
expected to give instruction. This system has 
some advantages, but there is a certain rigidity 
about uniform work over a wide area which 
interferes with progress, and on the whole the 
county system seems quite as desirable in a 
state like this, on account of the greater flexi- 
bility permitting the adaptation of the work to 
the needs of the section. In states where the 
Institute conductor can look out of the window 
during his instructions and see the County 
Superintendent fixing fence in the neighboring 
field, or where the school commissioners are 
chosen by party vote in the general election and 
the man with the most political influence wins 
the place, a state system is almost a necessity. 
With us the Institutes depend largely upon the 
Superintendent. The attempt to substitute sys- 
tems for men will never attain a high degree of 
success. No cunning ingenuity will ever de- 
vise a machine by which you can drop a hand- 
ful of nickels in the slot and have an Institute 
come out. When Titian, the prince of colorists, 
was asked whether it was true that his superb 
effects in color were produced m4 mixing his 
colors with blood, he responded that he mixed 
them with brains. And since that early day no 
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substitute for brains has ever been found, not 
only among painters who would win renown, 
but among educators who wish to keep pace 
with the rapid evolution of the centuries. 

In conclusion, let us see to it as far as we can 
that the Institules of the dawning era are 
characterized by definite systematic work along 
the lines which the schools of the Twentieth 
Century will find helpful. Where it is possible 
let the abstract give way to the concrete, and 
the lecture method prevail only where some 
other means of spending the time would not be 
more profitable. Let all random talking be 
relegated to the historic past, and instruction 
with a purpose take its place. Wherever prac- 
ticable, let us recognize that the law of ‘‘educa- 
tion by doing’’ has a place among teachers as 
well as pupils, and free ourselves from tradition 
in the conduct of our Institutes. 

The test of a good programme is not whether 
it is conventional, but whether every item of it 
has been put there with an educational purpose 
in view. If this law is observed, the Institutes 
of the Twentieth Century will not fail to move 
in the direction of that success which it is the 
earnest aspiration of directors that they shall 
attain. i 

In the furtherance of this purpose, discussion 
of such special headings as ‘‘ The Section Sys- 
tem,’’ ‘‘A Two Weeks Institute,” ‘‘The Lec- 
ture Method,’”’ ‘‘The Institute Programme,”’ 
may be found profitable. 


EQUALIZATION OF SCHOOL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 


The speaker on this question failing to 
appear or send his paper, and the first 
named for its discussion being also ab- 
sent, the burden devolved upon Supt. 
Samuel H. Dean of Mount Carmel, who 
said he must make the best of an unex- 
pected situation. The question how to 
equalize school opportunities so that all 
children may get their rights is a difficult 
one to answer even in cities, but much 
more so in the country. The first desid- 
eratum would be something like equaliza- 
tion of teachers—equalization in natural 
gifts, in preparation, in consecration to 
the work. Some are teachers by natural 
fitness; others make our profession a mere 
stepping-stone, or use it to kill time. 
The few live for the children, and their. 
presence is an inspiration. The school is 
what the teacher makes it. Better a 
school with a real teacher and no acces- 
sories than a school with everything else 
and only a so-called teacher. Then we 
need something different in the way of 
ag na from what we have now. 

he Normal Diploma and State Certifi- 
cate are good for life, and often secure 
positions on their face. Some people 
stop growing at that point. I believe in 
the time to come we shall have a bet- 
ter system of licensing and continuing 
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teachers, and here we will make another 
step toward the desired equalization. 
City schools have certain advantages that 
the country has not; there are conditions 
in the country which make High School 
training impossible. Something can be 
done to equalize here, and we have been 
trying to settle just what is best; some 
places carry the children to central 
schools at public expense, and I believe 
that will become general before long. 
There is some compensation, too, in the 
fact that country children are in closer 
touch with nature and God, and free from 
some town vices. There are certain 
dangers in trying to do everything—for 
instance, the multiplying of petty little 
colleges and normal schools. Too much 
division of forces means loss of power. 
There are people, too, who think every 
child needs a first-class education, which 
is a wrong. view. Many children would 
do better out in life than staying in school 
at any course. We shall do harm if we 
compel all to take a High School educa- 
tion. He excused himself from saying 
more, not having prepared for more than 
a partial discussion. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


‘*Some Practical Reasons why the 
Kindergarten Law Should be Made Ef- 
fective,’’ was the subject of a talk by 
Mrs. Letitia P. Wilson, Supervisor of 
Free Kindergarten Association, Johns- 
town. The training of the kindergarten 
is needed along all lines—physical, men- 
tal and moral. While the movement has 
its philanthropic side, it is not essentially 
philanthropic, but broadly educational. 
The child of the millionaire needs this 
training as much, even more than the 
child of the slums; for money added to 
brains makes a tremendons power, and 
we must train them to use it well. We 
teach self-control, which is more valua- 
ble than the multiplication table. The 
kindergarten is not designed for rich or 
poor, but for blessing to all. Dr. Harris 
says that in manufacturing towns the 
school age is from six to nine and a half. 
Think of the gain of giving the child 
two years more at the beginning, time 
which parents too often regard as of no 
account—what a gain in better citizen- 
ship, better preparation for life. There 


is no theorizing in this: San Francisco 
tabulated 11,000 kindergarten children, 
and in g years finds only 2 arrests among 
them. 


It costs $16,000 for each convict 
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in the penitentiary ; suppose we invest 
some of that in the kindergarten, and 
keep the child out of the penitentiary. 
We are told the mother is the best custo- 
dian of the child. Yes; but when the 
mother is the wage-earner, and the child 
is on the street, learning to swear and 
smoke, and worse, is it not good economy 
to provide for him? Where the mother 
fails, the kindergarten is the spiritual 
mother of the child. [Applause.] One 
of the strong points isin building up the 
positive side—making the child strong 
against evil by filling his mind and his 
time with good—substituting ‘‘do’’ for 
“‘don’t.”’ We do not claim that the 
kindergarten gives the child a new heart; 
but we believe the new heart comes aS a 
result of right living, and this we can 
influence. It is worth the primary 
teachers’ attention that we eliminate the 
‘“bad’’ boy and girl from their classes. 
We change their natural restlessness into 
resttul activity, by giving them some- 
thing to do which will interest and de- 
velop at the same time. We play with 
the children, and in our play we teach 
and they learn, and are prepared to take 
up school work at the proper time. Take 
the one line of nature-study, so much 
spoken of in these days. In the short time 
since organizing at Johnstown we have 
seen and recognized eight birds, six of 
them corresponding to colors in the 
prism; we have had 29 wild flowers, 
learned their names, smelled their fra- 
grance, examined the pollen, and talked 
about the bees gathering it—all this 
bringing the child to love nature, to be 
in sympathy with it, and so not only lead 
up toscience, but develop spiritual power. 
All this was recognized in Froebel’s plan, 
and is realized in our daily work. We 
hope in the towns where kindergartens 
are established, the primary teachers will 
help us by recognizing the benefit re- 
ceived by the children who attend them, 
and saying so. We must have the kin- 
dergarten because its preparation saves a 
year or two at the other end of school 
life, and adds to the happiness of the 
whole future life, and adds to the happi- 
ness of the whole future life. Expen- 
sive? Yes, nothing good can be had 
without cost; but it is cheap compared 
with the present methods. Put the kin- 
dergarten at the base of the school sys- 
tem, and in a generation you can change 
your reformatory institutions into train- 
ing schools, and run them with part of 
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the money saved from penitentiaries and 
almshouses. The earlier the child is 
brought into contact with right influ- 
ences, the strongér will he be in right 
thinking and right action (hence the 
bearing of the kindergarten on citizen- 
ship); and the nearer we will come to the 
ultimate end of all right education—con- 
scious union with God. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 


Hon. J. Q. Stewart reported from the 
Legislative Committee that they had been 
actively engaged in pushing through the 
increase of the minimum school term to 
seven months. Having secured the pas- 
sage of the bill through the House by a res- 
pectable majority, and secured a favorable 
report from the Senate committee, it had 
been recommitted with the intention of 
smothering it; but its friends succeeded 
in taking it out of the committee, and it 
passed the Senate with half-a-dozen votes 
to spare, was approved by the Governor, 
and is now law. ‘The speaker read a cir- 
cular which the committee had issued in 
the interest of the bill. The action of the 
committee was approved. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


Williamsport, Philadelphia and Greens- 
burg were proposed as the places for next 
year’s session, and after considerable dis- 
cussion a call of the roll was ordered to 
settle the question, resulting Williams- 
port 65, Philadelphia 43, Greensburg 16 
—a clear majority for Williamsport, 
which was accordingly declared the place 
of meeting. 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 


Dr. Waller said the friends of educa- 
tion and the members of the Association 
had long desired to bring this body and 
educational Philadelphia, with its great 
institutions, into closer relation. He 
wished now to name for the Presidency a 
citizen of Philadelphia, closely connected 
with all her educational interests ; a well 
known citizen of the Commonwealth, ac- 
quainted with the school system from the 
standpoint of the pupil, teacher and direc- 
tor; one who has few peers in length of 
membership in our Association, in which 
he has ever been recognized as large- 
hearted, generous, unselfish and helpful. 
He is also a man who will preside over 
us with dignity and efficiency. The 
Association will honor itself by electing 
to the Presidency John A. M. Passmore, 
of Philadelphia. 
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Hon. Henry Houck seconded the nom- 
ination, as one most fittingly made. Mr. 
Passmore is a thoroughly competent man 
for the position, the second oldest mem- 
ber of this body, known to all the regular 
membership, and this honor will be very 
worthily bestowed. 

On motion of Dr. Baer, the nominations 
for President were closed. 

Nominations for the other offices were 
made as follows: 

For Vice Presidents—Miss M. J. Reiff, Kutz- 
town ; Supt. J. Geo. Becht, Lycoming county; 
Dr. Wm. L. Ballentine, Philadelphia. 

Secretary—Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—Prof. D. S. Keck, Kutztown. 

Executive Committee—Supt. Charles Lose, 
Williamsport; Supt. W. A. Beer, Clarion; Supt. 
Addison Jones, West Chester; Dr. E. T. Jeffers, 
York; Stipt. G. W. Twitmyer, Bethlehem. 

Legislative Committee—Hon. J. Q. Stewart, 
Harrisburg; Supt. Geo. W. Weiss, Schuylkill; 
Dr. E. O. Lyte, Millersville; Dr. M. G. Bene- 
dict, State College; Supt. W. W. Ulerich, West- 
moreland. 

Enrolling Committee—Supt. T. L. Gibson, 
Cambria; Supt. W. A. Snyder, Clinton; Prof. 
John L. Shroy, Philadelphia; Prof. R. M. 
McNeal, Dauphin county; Supt. Herbert S. 
Putnam, Bradford couuty. 

There being no contest for any of the 
offices, it was ordered that the unanimous 
bailot of the Association be cast to-. 
morrow morning for those nominated as 
above. 

The Round Table Conferences were ad- 
vised, if they believed that plan of work 
should be continued, to elect chairmen 
for next year’s session. 

Association adjourned to 7:45 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 








USIC by a male chorus opened this 
session, after which the first speaker 

was introduced—Dr. Josepk S. Walton,. 
of Friends’ School, Philadelphia, who told 


WHAT PENNSYLVANIA HAS DONE FOR 
THE NATION. 


First, he claimed, Pennsylvania has 
evolved the central thought of our basis 
of representation. In the New England 
colonies representation was unequal and 
taxation disproportionate; and their early- 
scheme failed because Massachusetts con- 
sidered it unfair. Then representation 
was attempted to be based on wealth, 
which also did not work; and lastly 
on number of people. Here, William 
Penn first gave equal representation to 
counties, without question of wealth or 
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numbers; but, as the western section grew 
and new counties were formed, the more 
densely-settled east thought the new set- 
tlements had too much power, and finally 
settled upon the district plan and adjusted 
the balance by senatorial representation. 
This was the pattern for the present na- 
tional system, and the United States owes 
it to our Scotch-Irish improvement upon 
the leading idea of William Penn. 

Second, the independence of the legis- 
lative branch was established here. Ham- 
ilton said he preferred Pennsylvania be- 
cause its liberties were greater; among 
them was the power of the Legislature to 
convene by statute and adjourn by its 
own vote. The Virginia Assembly had 
such power in 1622; but when it. passed 
from a proprietary to a royal colony, this 
privilege was lost. In Pennsylvania, 
when once acquired it was preserved; the 
executive having no greater power than 
to call an extra session. 

' Third, the principle of the Referendum 
was recognized here. William Penn pro- 
vided that all legislation, after passing 
the Governor and Council, should be 
published for thirty days before the elec- 
tion of members of Assembly, that the 
people might instruct them, and a man 
who disobeyed his instructions could not 
be reélected. Though this was in force 
but a few years, it gave Pennsylvanians 
a taste of practical democracy and a hope 
for the future that has never been lost. 
All this some twocenturies before Switzer- 
land discovered the principle, and a cen- 
tury before writers on political questions 
realized that such a thing was even pos- 
sible. 

Fourth, the germ of our supreme judi- 
ciary. William Penn looked forward to 
the time when he would no longer be 
here; and while others were sending 
every act of legislature to Europe and 
waiting the approval of the Crown, he 
referred much of it to ten landholders for 
adjustment. Later, feeling it was well to 
preserve the principle, the council of 
censors was organized, to meet one year 
in seven and decide whether the laws 
were in accord with the constitution. 
From this grew the supreme judiciary, 
born in Pennsylvania, and working out 
thence into the nation. 

Fifth, the first nominating convention 
for state officers, based on primary meet- 
ings and delegates was held in Harris- 
burg in 1788. The opposite party met at 
Lancaster, but was not based on primaries. 
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(This took place in the time when men 
made their wills preparatory to a journey 
across the State.) Afterward came the 
county convention and the caucus; but 
men looked with innocent hope to a 
primary where every man could make his 
own ticket. Old Pennsylvania hated bad 
politics; would that we did so still! Here 
was an idea that we have not learned to 
realize even yet. 

We cannot take time to enumerate all 
that Pennsylvania has done. She laid 
the foundation of a humane Indian policy; 
she constructed the Underground Rail- 
road ; above all, she sent her sons, filled 
with her spirit, into all the forming 
States, and helped to shape their growth. 
Here the Constitution was framed, the 
Declaration of Independence read ; here 
the stars and stripes were first flung to 
the breeze. Teachers need only study 
our own history to give their pupils 
cause for pride in what Pennsylvania has 
done for the nation and the world. 

The address, of which we can give only 
the foregoing sketch, was warmly ap- 
plauded, and was followed by another by 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, on 


" WHAT PENNSYLVANIA HAS DONE 
EDUCATIONALLY. 


In discussing the work of Pennsylvania 
in education or any other form of activity, 
we unconsciously fall into comparison 
with other communities, and because we 
have not done everything that others 
have done, we often forget that we have 
done some things they have not done, 
and that we cannot measure one com- 
munity by the standard of another—that 
it is impossible to study the work of dif- 
ferent communities comparatively. In 
the other colonies on the Atlantic coast, 
especially New England, the life was 
homogeneous; the people of one nation- 
ality, one religion, one purpose; and it 
was a simple task to develop within itself 
what all the people desired. Pennsyl- 
vania had people from every land where 
there was intelligence enough to send its 
children to a goodly heritage—people of 
every known creed, and scores of other 
creeds that no soul ever dreamed of till 
they came here. In New England the 
settlement was largely in towns, in Penn- 
sylvania largely in rural districts; there 
the town dominated, here the township. 
The town had its schools, while in the 
country the forest was felled and the crop 
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planted. Soin New England the village 
high school early became a source of 
power as feeder to the University ; while 
we, with more than double the percentage 
of rural population, were too scattered to 
support it; hence the obvious unfairness 
of comparison of results without studying 
the conditions. The mountain belt 
stretching across our State had also 
something to do with our slower develop- 
ment. So we must study our work in 
the light of its conditions. A radius of 
25 miles from Philadelphia encloses all 
the Quaker settlements; another of 75 
miles encloses the ‘‘ Dutch belt ’’ 50 miles 
wide, in which we are now met; then 
came the Blue Mountains, and beyond 
that marvelous 100 miles wide valley in 
which the Scotch-Irish settled, and from 
which they marched to fight the battles 
of the Revolution. The first recruits that 
came to the standard of Washington in 
the suburbs of Boston, came afoot from 
Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania; and 
you find them in the van from Boston to 
Yorktown. These three peoples made 
up the population of early Pennsylvania. 
The King of Colonists, William Penn, 
brought with him his scheme of educa- 
tion, and the charter school he founded is 
the purest example of the English public 
school in America. The elementary 
schools of the Quakers culminated in 
Haverford and Swarthmore; they did not 
need colleges in the early day—they had 
all the education and religion they needed. 
The Germans — Mennonites, non-resis- 
tant, non conforming—had been persecu- 
ted: till their soul was sick; they had 
broken all ecclesiastical bonds; they built 
no churches nor colleges; they had a 
home instead of a community religion, 
training their children by the evening 
fireside and on the Lord’s Day to fear 
God and obey the law. They worshiped 
in their houses or under the trees; but 
they needed books, since 90 per cent. of 
the first five hundred that came could 
write, and they had their printing presses 
and made them. In 1743-63-77 they 
made German Bibles in America; and no 
other people have yet published here a 
Bible in their native tongue. In 1794, 
on the longest day of the year, twenty 
families landed at Race street wharf, and 
next day walked to Germantown to wor- 
ship with a congregation of their own 
nationality; at their head was a man ina 
Heidelberg university gown, and of the 
20 freeholders 11 were college-bred men 
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—the most learned body of colonists that 
ever came to America. They have 
passed away, victims to their own re- 
ligious zeal; but they left us a record of 
scholarship that we will find hard to 
equal, There were the Moravians, who 
were to the Protestant cause what the 
Jesuit was to the Romanist—carrying to 
the Indian in his war-paint the gospel of 
peace, and toil, and prayer. At Nazareth 
and Bethlehem they strove to realize the 
ideals of John Amos Comenius. There 
were the Lutherans and the Reformed— 
Michael Schlatter, the first superintendent 
of education in America; Henry Melchoir 
Muhlenberg, one of the most disinter- 
ested patriots this country ever saw, 
whose distinguished son served with 
Washington and was the first speaker of 
the U. S. House of Representatives; in 
due time these people built churches and 
colleges all over the German belt. Then 
there was the famous ‘‘log college’’ 
where in 1726, at Neshaminy, Bucks 
county, William Tennent taught the first 
school of theology in Pennsylvania. The 
Scotch-Irish stock branched out into 
Chester and Lancaster, over into Cum- 
berland where they gave us Dickinson 
College, across the mountains where they 
founded Washington and Jefferson. Each 
of these peoples developed on its own 
line, and the problem was how to mould 
them together. Neither was willing to 
give up anything distinctively its own for 
the sake of union. This feeling still ex- 
ists, though growing beautifully, glor- 
iously less; but it dominated those early 
colonists. It is time that we begin to 
study our own history—it is almost a 
crime that so much of it is still unwritten. 
How many of us know that when our 
highest court was created, Washington 
called from the woods of Pennsylvania 
James Wilson, one of the most distin- 
guished jurists, to preside over it? We 
do not know him, because he was a Penn- 
sylvanian; [laughter] if he had come 
from somewhere else, we would know all 
about him. He died broken-hearted, as. 
some of us will, or ought to, if we do not 
wake up to our duty in preserving and 
making known our glorious history. It 
is time we told the world about the 
growth of the system of education that 
we have built up among ourselves 
to meet the wants of our own people. 
We have our solid basis of elementary 
education for all; we have our splen- 
did system of denominational colleges, 
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showing how all our different peoples 
loved their religion; we have our Normal 
Schools, which we hope will scon ap- 
proach more nearly to the ideal, doing 
more professional and less academic work; 
and we are moulding all into one great 
system for the training of Pennsylvania 
children. If we do our part as well as 
our fathers did theirs, we shall do well. 


HON. HENRY HOUCK 


was welcomed with applause, and said if 
the audience could stand another speech 
he would make it short, though after the 
two strong addresses it might be better 
to sing the doxology and go home. Our 
grand old Commonwealth had received 
justice to-night for once. For himself, 
he believed Pennsylvania was to-day in 
the very front rank in educational matters, 
common school, college and university — 
everything that goes to make a state great 
and glorious. We owe much to the line 
of strong men who have been our leaders 
—especially our State Superintendents. 
Burrowes, the scholar and lawyer, none 
of whose opinions have ever been over- 
ruled; Hickok, whose eloquent voice was 
heard in every court house, talking the 
common school into the hearts of the 
people—there were but a handful at his 
tuneral the other day, when thousands 
might have testified to his great work ; 
Coburn, who served in war time when 
education received less attention ; Wick- 
ersham, who in his time was spoken of all 
over the country as the greatest of educa- 
tional officers —of untiring industry, 
speaking at institutes, writing books, 
making decisions, never breaking his 
word in all his long service; Higbee, the 
genius, whose great heart and brain 
adorned the office he filled. The other 
two are still living — one scholar and 
gentleman who filled the office with 
ability is here with us to-night; the other 
has been President of the National Asso- 
ciation, and is on his way to meet that 


body at Los Angeles, where no man will 


have greater honor. [Applause. ] 

But with all our great history, there are 
some things we have not done. This 
Association is not what it should be, 
when out of 25,000 teachers we cannot 
raise an enrollment of 300 at a historic 
place like Gettysburg. We ought to 
have thousands here. Ohio, New Jer- 
sey, even Maryland, can register over a 
thousand; and we ought all to work for 
a large attendance at Williamsport next 
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year. And there is a danger threatening 
us in the growing disposition to run the 
schools on the State appropriation, to let 
the State pay for us, so that we need not tax 
ourselves. Thatisall wrong; our schools 
were not built and cannot stand upon 
money alone. It would be a sad day 
when the State paid all the bills, and of 
course appointed the directors and teach- 
ers; all popular interest in the schools 
would be lost, and the school would be 
part of a machine. Such a system of 
education could not live among us, and 
ought not to live. We love that for 
which we toil, and weep, and pray; we 
can build nothing to stay unless we put 
heart into it. [Applause]. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The Chair announced the following 
members as the Committee on Resolu- 
tions: Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Dr. G. M. 
Philips, Supt. John A. Gibson, Prof. L. 
S. Shimmell, Miss Mary Martin. 


Association adjourned to 9 a. m. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 





HE devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Rev. D. W. Wood, of the 
Presbyterian Church, who read from the 
12th chapter of Luke, and offered prayer. 
Dr. Lewis C. Harley, of Philadelphia, 
read the following paper, prepared by 
Miss Dora Keene, Chairman of Committee 
on Compulsory Education in Philadel- 
phia, on 


TRUANTS AND INCORRIGIBLES. 


In treating of truants and incorrigibles, 
the present paper will deal only with the 
care and restoration to the regular schools of 
such children as may have proved themselves 
unfit for ordinary classes. Be the causes 
of truancy and incorrigibility what they 
may, both within the schools and in outside 
conditions, the erring child must be saved ere 
he become a lost one. The success of the 
methods now followed in various states, 
more particularly Pennsylvania, New York, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, will be 
reviewed. and from this review the theme 
will be deduced: that truant and incorrig- 
ible children can be kept from becoming 
criminals, and can in time be restored to 
their regular schools either through the 
agency of Parental Schools or by being 
boarded out in carefully selected homes; 
but that truancy and incorrigibility can be 
prevented by securing the regular attend- 
ance of all children at school. 

If the state does nothing and the child is 
left exposed to the old temptations, he soon 
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gets beyond the period when he can most 
certainly be saved. He goes from bad to 
worse, from amusement to mischief, from 
mischief to crime, until finally he becomes 
a fit subject for a Reformatory. 

The old way of dealing with truant and 
incorrigible children was to suspend them 
from school or, in states having legal pro- 
vision for their arrest and conviction, to 
sentence them to reformatories of more or 
less criminal type. This practice still pre- 
vails in many states; but experience of a 
different kind has now gone far enough to 
justify the condemnation, unconditionally. 
of commitment for truancy to any institu- 
tion of penal character. Superintendent 
Seaver, of Boston, says, ‘‘ When schools for 
truants fail, and not till then, can children 
rightly be surrendered by the educational 
to the criminal jurisdiction of the state.’’ 
Repeated investigations in regard to truants 
that have been sent to reformatories show 
that practically none are Se cured 
by such a course, and that there is little 
value in this plan to prevent truancy in 
others. State Superintendent Skinner, of 
New York, says, ‘‘I cannot too strongly 
emphasize the convictions of leading educa- 
tors of to-day as to the necessity of keeping 
our truants free from all environment that 
makes them familiar with the criminal 
classes and with vice, all that has a ten- 
dency to destroy their self-respect, or to im- 
press the community with an idea that 
their detention is in the nature of a punish- 
ment for viciousness or criminality.”’ 

Police records show the steady recruit- 
ing of the juvenile criminal classes from 
the ranks of truants and incorrigibles. 
Truants must be saved to society while yet 
itis time. Commitment in company with 
criminals or with any other than truants 
does not save them. It makes criminals of 
them. 

The care of truant and incorrigible chil- 
dren is provided for in Pennsylvania by the 
Compulsory Education Act of July 12, 1897. 
The law provides for the establishment of 
what are now properly known as ‘‘ Parental 
Schools,’’ as a part of the system of public 
education, for the care, maintenance, and 
instruction of truant and incorrigible chil- 
dren. After warnings and fines (previously 
provided), the parent is given a hearing 
and an option as to the place of his child’s 
detention. The inference is that the hear- 
ing and decision may be in the hands of the 
school authorities, the Superintendent, or 
the Board, except in case the parent refuse 
consent. In that case, the child may be 
brought to court and committed for the rest 
of the school term or until such time as his 
improvement may justify restoration to the 
regular school. 

So far as their proper care and cure can be 
said to have been solved at ail, the present 
practice with truants and incorrigibles in 
England and America, is to isolate them 
in ‘‘Ungraded Schools’’ and ‘Parental 
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Schools.’’ The ‘‘ Ungraded School”’ is dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary school by 
being in a separete building, aud by small 
numbers, affording opportunity for individ- 
ual attention to each pupil. The Ungraded 
School is a day school. A Parental School 
proper is a country boarding-school, in 
which instruction is varied in character far 
beyond the limits of the ordinary school 
curriculum. 

Ungraded Schools for Truants and Incor- 
rigibles are maintained in Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia and Allegheny, and also in 
Detroit, in Providence and New Haven. 
Limited time and the purpose of this paper 
permit only of a review of the degree o7 
success of the various schools. 

In Providence, in the seven so-called 
‘‘disciplinary schools,’’ in 1897-98, the dis- 
position of cases is a guide to the success of 
the plan pursued: 8 were found to be 
mentally deficient; 2 were excluded for in- 
corrigibility; 20 were sent to a reform 
school; and of 115 returned to the regular 
schools, 24, or 20 per cent., were sent back 
for asecond term. Philadelphia has had two 
special Ungraded Schools, for a little more 
than a year. The plan of these schools may 
be said to be only moderately successful. 
Allegheny has for’ two years maintained an 
Ungraded School for truants. Out of each 
25, two or three are found to need a second 
term, and two or three are sent to the Re- 
form Schools. It is with very great effort 
(as in Philadelphia) that pupils are kept 
regularly at the schools. In Detroit’s Un- 

raded School for truants, incorrigibles and 
habitual absentees, one term of a few weeks 
or months suffices to cure 75 per cent. of the 
children sent. ; 

The success of the Parental School plan 
seems to be a more permanent and thorough 
cure, if not more striking in percentages, 
than that of Ungraded Day Schools. The 
writer has visited the so-called Truant 
Schools of New York and Brooklyn, and the 
Parental School in Boston, all three within 
the last 15 months., Country boarding- 
schools for truants are also maintained in 
New York State, in Syracuse and Rochester, 
and in Massachusetts, County Truant 
Schools, near Worcester and Springfield. 
Supplementary to this paper will be found 
some detail of the points of note in the 
various Ungraded and Parental Schools for 
truants and incorrigibles. Only the meas- 
ure of success is to the purpose here. 

Legislation this year has secured to 
Chicago the necessary authority for Par- 
ental Schools, and compels the establish- 
ment of at least one, by July, 1901. Great 
Britain has ten Industrial Schools for 
Truants, three being in London. The 
average length of detention in all these 
schools has been 95 days. In other words, 
in about three months’ time, nearly 60 per 
cent. of the boys are permanently cured; in 
six months time, about 85 per cent.; and in 
nine months, 95 per cent. are saved to so- 
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ciety. The record in the Upton House 
Truant School, near London, is such that, 
reckoning three months for a term, the cost 
of saving a child is but $25. The subse- 
quent attendance at the regular schools of 
boys who have left Upton House shows the 
efficacy of the system to curetruancy. The 
attendance of the boys licensed out for the 
ten years ’81~’91 was from 85-95 per cent., 
an average of 92 percent. The average at- 
tendance for all Pennsylvania for the year 
ending June, '98, was only 89 percent. For 
truants found troublesome in the Indus- 
trial Schools of London, there remains the 
Training Ship in the Thames, which often 
touches the key-note of a boy’s nature. 
Many a child enters upon an honorable 
career in the English merchant marine, 
after his tutelage in the Training Shlp. 

If a review were made, it would be seen, 
however, that none of the present provis- 
ions for truants and incorrigibles are yet 
considered to fulfill all that educators wish 
for them. If the various suggestions to a 
right course of action, furnished by visits 
to Ungraded Schools, Parental Schools, and 
Reformatories be - together, and if we 
consider the actual needs of Pennsylvania, 
as expressed by superintendents in various 
towns and cities, the proper method of 
treating truants and incorrigibles takes on 

uite definite shape. It would seem to 

ivide itself into three lines: 

1. Method of selecting truants and incor- 
rigibles. 

2. The Parental School Ideal. 

3. A substitute plan of boarding children 
out in approved homes. 

First, the selection of the supposed truant 
or incorrigible child. Every child accused 
of truancy or incorrigibility, should be se- 
cured against injustice or mere personal 
animus, before even an application for a 
summons be made to a judge. Proper 
blanks should be used. The necessary 
blank should be signed by the teacher, to 
show the dates of truancy for the preced- 
ing three months. That for the result of 
investigation at the home is for the attend- 
ance officer’s signature. The consent for 
application for a warrant for trial is to be 
signed by the head of the attendance de- 
partment. If the judge be satisfied and the 
case be brought to trial, the hearing should 
be private, in a court-room cleared for the 
purpose. If possible, uniformity of judg- 
ment should be secured by limiting trials 
to one court. If he be sentenced to a 
Parental School, the sentence should be zz- 
determinate, only limited by the maximum 
age of 16 years. 

The Parental School ideal, if institution 
we must have, has been best worked out by 
Boston educators, and by the report of the 
Chicago Educational Commission. 

1. Girls and boys should not be sent to 
the same school, but the same plan should 
be followed for both. 

2. Cottage System.—The Boys should be 
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grouped in families of moderate size, age 
and moral conditions being considered in 
the groupings. Families should dwell in 
separate cottages designed to receive 25, or 
at most, 30 boys each. Family life in these 
cottages should be as complete and home- 
like as possible in its incidents. Meals 
should be taken in the cottage dining-rooms. 
Each house should be under the care of a 
master and a matron, and it will be well to 
place a third adult in each cottage, and to 
assign to him or her some of the domestic 
cares. 

3. Supervision.—Parental schools should 
be State institutions under the control of 
one board of trustees consisting of seven 
persons, two of whom should be women, 
and all appointed by the State Superintend- 
ent. State control is for the sake of unifor- 
mity, and for support. The superintend- 
ents of Philadelphia, Reading, Williams- 
port, Harrisburg, Coatesville, Doylestown, 
New Castle, Hazelton, and Erie, as well as 
the rural districts, already feel the need of 
State provision. There should be by law 
opportunity for the State Board of Charities 
and Committee on Lunacy to visit Parental 
Schools and to report thereon annually to 
the Legislature. 

4. Commitment.—If the consent of the par- 
ent or guardian can be secured, the assign- 
ment of a child to a Parental School should 
rest with the Board of Education. 

5. Support.—The court should by law be 
allowed discretionary powers in compelling 
the a pe by the parent of a child in a 
Parental School. 

6. /nstruction.—There should be school 
instruction three hoursaday. There should 
be skilled instruction in manual training; 
but in view of the rather short periods of 
detention and the insufficient age and 
strength of many of the boys, such instruc- 
tion cannot be expected to go far into trade 
learning. All the domestic service should 
be performed by the boys, under skilled di- 
rection. If there is to be land, instruction 
in gardening should be given. Domestic 
service and instruction in other forms of 
labor may fill three hours aday. Thestudy 
of books, the reading, the recreation, as 
we]l as the meals and other employments of 
the day, should be incidents of the family 
life in the cottages. 

7. Management.— The most important 
part of the magement is to secure the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent well qualfied 
for the peculiar duties of the position. The 
salary should be large enough to command 
the best man to be found. The qualifica- 
tions of the matron are equally important. 

8. Length of Terms.—Parental Schools 
should be in session continuous'y; for 
to release the boys during the summer 
involves, in large cities at least, a dis- 
tinct danger of deterioration. Release 
from the school should always be earned 
by good conduct, industry and learning, 
never by influences acting from the out- 
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side. There should be, as now, the priv- 
ilege of parole after four weeks, under 
the oversight of an attendance officer. 
Each case should be judged by the author- 
ities of the school, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Trustees; and each should 
be based on careful records of the child’s 
conduct, made from day to day and pre- 
served in substantial form. 

9. Nature of Parental Schools.—Commit- 
ment to a Parental School should be as free 
as possible from stigma, and children con- 
victed of penal offenses should in no case 
be assigned to such aschool; nor should the 
school be at or near a penal institution. 

10. Eqguipment.—The buildings considered 
necessary are the following: 

A central building for offices, Superin- 
tendent’s apartments, kitchen, laundry, 
bakery and store-room. 

A school building with twoor three class- 
rooms and a manual training room on the 
first floor, and with a hall large enough to 
seat the whole school. 

Cottages—three or four to begin with— 
neat and substantial,but inexpensive. Each 
boy should, if possible, have a separate 
room, no matter how small. 

A stable and tool house, if there is land 
to be cultivated. 

11.-Removal of Disorder/y Cases.—Trustees 
of parental schools should be empowered to 
bring before the court for commitment to a 
reformatory, any child who may prove him- 
self persistently vicious or incorrigible in a 
parental school. 

I have now to offer, and indeed to urge a 
still further extension of the idea of reform- 
ing the truant by surrounding him with 
home influences. The parental school pro- 
tects the child of the ordinary school from 
the contamination of the truant and the in- 
corrigible ; but it does this at the cost to the 
truant or incorrigible of an individual home. 
No matter how home-like the cottage plan 
may make a parental school, there will yet 
remain something of the institutionalism 
which all experts in the care of dependent 
children seek to avoid. Legislation to 
authorize the boarding out of children can- 
not be secured for two years, but meantime, 
there is in Pennsylvania a Children’s Aid 
Society, with a record of 17 years ofapproved 
work, and with 7600 homes on its books 
visted and certified to (January rst, ’98). 

a children are recruited from the 
ranks of the truants and incorrigibles. That 
delinquents are largely unfortunates is 
shown by the report of the Glen Mills school 
for 1897, where it will be seen that of 406 
boys admitted during the year, 201 were 
orphans, or half orphans, and therefore 
probably neglected children. Instead of 
congregating in artificial communities 
children withdrawn from the public body in 
which they must eventually take their 
places as citizens, the Children’s Aid 
Society distributes them as fast as possible 
into private homes where, under natural and 
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healthy conditions, they can speedily be 
absorbed into the life of the community, to 
= up to honorable manhood and woman- 
ood. The safeguards to the work of the 
Children’s Aid Society, are three: 1. The 
investigation of the homes i tomas to 
receive children ; 2. Wise selection of the 
home for each special case; and 3. Care- 
ful supervision of each child thus placed. 

[Blanks accompanying showed the method 
of investigation. These may be had on ap- 
plication to the Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania, 321 South 12th St., Phila- 
delphia. ] 

Once in the home, the child is visited at 
least twice a year by the Society’s visitor. 
The absence of a half-day from school and 
its cause are reported to the office by the 
teacher of any ward of the Society. Monthly 
reports are sent to the Society from the 
teacher of the district school, and a report is 
sent every three months from the pastor of 
the church where the child attends Sunday- 
school. These reports are examined and filed. 
Besides, there is frequent communication 
with the care-taker, and all incidents that 
bear upon the welfare of the child are care- 
fully noted. 

The report of the Society for 1897 says ; 
There are at this time 392 wards of the 
Society, this being the whole number of 
school age. It has been urged by advocates 
of the institution school that it is unfair to 
the schools in the country to send these 
children of the city streets to them; that 
one bad boy is able to contaminate a whole 
neighborhood. In answer to this one-sided 
view of the question, we are glad to testify 
to the good effect the district school has in 
humanizing the city outcast. In examining 
a recent bundle of school reports of one 
month sent to the office of the Society, giv- 
ing account of 268 wards, it was found that 
the conduct of these children compared very 
favorably with children everywhere. One- 
third of this number averaged 70 and over ; 
forty-one, 90 and over; seventeen had 
received 100 for conduct. The other two- 
thirds were marked ‘‘ good,’’ ‘‘ very good,”’ 
‘*satisfactory,’’ ‘‘improving,’’ ‘‘ excellent.’’ 
Only one was said to be ‘‘ very bad,’’ and 
one ‘‘conduct poor.’’ 

The report of the Society for 1898 shows 
2183 visits made to wards, 781 wards in 
charge, 222 investigations of new homes, © 
and 707 new applicants for children. 

The Society has 28 State Committees, by 
counties. 

I propose the Children’s Aid Society 
because its p'an is a well-tested one, its 
homes ready, its machinery already in ope- 
ration, and its utility already recognized 
by the State. On the question of finance, 
so large a proportion of the Society’s aid 


comes from sources other than the State, 
that no proposition of asking co-operation 
in reclaiming educational delinquents would 
be right, that did not propose payment by 
educational authorities for their share of 
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the burden undertaken. I would therefore 
propose for immediate adoption in Penna.: 

1. Procedure according to law against 
truants and incorrigibles for the collection 
of fines, and, in case of conviction for habit- 
ual truancy or incorrigibility and the con- 
sent of the parent, commitment by school 
authorities to the care of a Children’s Aid 
Society home. 

2. For the present, payment by counties 
to the Society for such care of truants and 
incorrigibles as may not be borne by 
parents. 

3. The legal custody of the child to remain 
with the Board bringing the case to prosecu- 
tion. In this case, duplicates of the report 
sent to the Society from teachers, ministers 
and children should be sent to the secretary 
of the School Board having charge of the 
child. 

4. In selecting the particular home for 
each child, I would have due consideration 
for such requirements of a Parental School 
as are applicable to children in private 
homes, namely : 

1. A boy and girl not to be sent to the 
same home, nor an older child with one 
under 15, nor children of different degrees of 
delinquency together, nor more than two 
children toany home. 2. An indeterminate 
period of placing the child in the home. 
3. Study, manual work, reading, and recrea- 
tion to be incidental to family life; the child 
to be stimulated to development rather than 
under a ban of displeasure. 4. Develop- 
ment of self-control rather than restriction 
by rules and fences. 5. Considerable amount 
of mechanical, industrial, or farm work out- 
side of the regular school hours. 6. Con- 
tinuous stay in a family, not limited by the 
legal school term. 7. Minute record from 
day to day of each child’s progress in the 
home as well as at school; and these records 
to form the basis of parole or discharge after 
four weeks or more. 8. The right reserved 
to the School Board in charge of the child 
to bring before the court for commitment to 
a reformatory such children as, by serious 
crime or misdemeanor, shall prove them- 
selves deserving of sentence thereto. 

The truant or incorrigible is often more 
sinned against than sinning. His first need 
is a good home. He is apt to be undemon- 
strative, but grateful and generous to a fault. 
He has a jealous sense of fairness that must 
be reckoned with in all dealings with him, 
and also a keen sense of honor. In amuse- 
ments the boys are versatile. There is 
often a considerable individual talent, es- 
pecially in the line of the stage. Effort 
should be made to discover the energies and 
tastes peculiar to each child, and by some 
means to save him from degeneration to 
criminal ranks. 

The provisions outlined for distributing 
truants and incorrigibles in approved homes 
may, I believe, be put in practical operation 
without further legislative authority there- 
for, whenever there is no opposition from par- 
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ent or guardian, The law now provides, as 
previously quoted, that ‘‘before such penalty 
shall be incurred by such child—detention 
in a special school—the person in parental 
relation to the child... . shall have an 
opportunity to be heard; such person in 
parental relation may elect to have such 
child cared for and maintained at his own 
expense in a private school, orphans’ home, 
or similar institution where the common 
English branches are taught.”’ 

Moreover, the law further provides that 
‘If such person in parental relation to such 
child shall not elect to care for and maintain 
such child in such private school, nor con- 
sent to his care, maintenance and instruc- 
tion in the public special school, then such 
conduct of the child shall be deemed dis- 
orderly conduct, and the child may be pro- 
ceeded against as a disorderly person.”’ 

The experience of Allegheny is that pro- 
cedure to court usually brings parents to 
terms and gains their consent. 

All parts of the State have urgent need 
for some immediate provision for truants 
and incorrigibles other than in penal insti- 
tutions. Moreover, a year’s test of a board- 
ing-out plan would, to a large extent, deter- 
mine its sufficiency. If test be made, it is 
quite possible there may be no need for pro- 
viding State Parental Schools, or even a 
Board of Trustees of truants and incorrig- 
ibles in or out of Parental Schools. It is 
believed the boarding out plan will meet the 
whole need; and yet we must learn by the 
experience of present Parental, Industrial 
and Reformatory Schools. It is to be feared 
a boarding out plan will not accomplish the 
dread of commitment necessary to deter 
wilfully inclined children from truancy. 
An excellent Reform School for Boys at 
Plainfield, Indiana, has found that for city 
boys mechanical trades are more useful than 
agriculture, since the majority of city boys 
prefer to return to the city fora living. It 
is the experience of the Illinois School of 
Agriculture and Manual Training for Boys 
at Glenwood, that a brief period of deten- 
tion in the school, ss the placing 
out of boys in families, prepares them for 
the family life. A beginning of self-control 
and discipline in the school serves to recon- 
cile them to the loss of the excitement and 
companionship of city life. We must ever 
bear in mind the test of any system of car- 
ing for truants or incorrigibles, namely, 
that that plan is a failure which does not re- 
sult in the restoration of the majority of the 
children to their regular schools and their 
permanent betterment, within no very long 
space of time. 

Thus far I have reviewed the various 
plans in operation, by which truants and 
incorrigibles are now cared for and their 
permanent cureattempted. I have outlined 
the plan for State Parental Schools that is 
now considered by leading authorities in 
Massachusetts, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania to be the most practicabie and effect- 
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ive. Lastly, I have elaborated a plan 
suggested by the last Compulsory Attend- 
ance Bill presented to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, for boarding out truants and 
incorrigibles in approved homes. 

For reasons of space, only the care and 
cure of truancy and incorrigibility have 
been treated. Let us never forget, however, 
that as we care for school delinquents to 
arta their becoming criminals, so it is 

etter to prevent than to cure truancy and 
incorrigibility. To secure the regular, 
orderly attendance of children at school two 
things are necessary: conditions without 
must be so ordered that there may be no 
barrier to regular attendance at school, and 
the schools must be so attractive that no 
child will be willing to stay away. 

For the first, if we would secure regular 
attendance, we must perfect our system of 
enforcing attendance. We must secure the 
co-operation of Charity Organization in 
cases where relief is necessary, and sufficient 
Day Nurseries to relieve children of school 
age from being detained at home as nurses. 
Our Factory Law safeguards children under 
13 from employment in factory, mercantile 
or manufacturing industry, laundry, work- 
shop, renovating works or printing offices. 
Illiterates between 13 and 16are also assured 
a chance for education. But from even ex- 


cessive employmeht for wages in the home 
or the street, or from any labor other than 
that prohibited by the Factory Law, there 


is no safeguard; nor is there anything to 
prevent the employment of children of any 
age before 6 in the morning or after 7 at 
night. Theemployment of children should 
be regulated, as in Massachusetts, by issu- 
ing licenses to minors of legal age Dor em- 
ployment, under suitable conditions of 
school attendance. A curfew law would 
help to solve the problem. Over 300 cities 
and towns in the West have adopted curfew 
ordinances, with the result of a decrease of 
from 50 to 75 per cent. in the number of ar- 
rests of children for crime, and from 50 to 
Ioo per cent. in commitments to Reform 
Schools. 

.For the second remedy, to make con- 
ditions within the schools conducive to reg- 
ular attendance, time and real inspiration 
are necessary. In the schools themselves 
are needed ungraded rooms, adaptations of 
vacation school principles, a flexible system 
of promotions, a high standard in the legal 
school requirements, and day-school pro- 
vision for deaf, blind and mentally deficient 
children. Last, and never the least, is the 
importance of good teaching. Truancy and 
incorrigibility, to a large extent, are the re- 
sult of what is known as “freezing out,”’ 
a system often unconscious and uninten- 
tional, no doubt, on the teacher’s part, by 
which the troublesome child is yet made to 
feel that he is not wanted in school, and by 
which school becomes to him a place for 
dark looks stifling to all his best impulses. 

The ‘‘new education ’”’ recognizes that the 
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child develops only when his interest is 
aroused, when he is appealed to. To under- 
stand the child’s needs, the modern teacher 
studies the laws of his mental development. 
Study leads to sympathy, and sympathetic 
interest on the part of the teacher begets a 
response on the part of the child that leads 
him to regard the teacher as his friend, and 
school as a happy place not utterly discon- 
nected with life. With the teachers of the 
State lies the answer to the question, ‘‘ How 
many truants and incorrigibles has Penn- 
sylvania?”’ 

The following brief discription of Un- 
graded Schools and Parental Schools will be 
of interest in this connection, and is ap- 
pended in the way of supplement to this 

aper: 

. vovidence.—In 1897-’98, there were 12 
teachers and a supervisor in the seven disci- 
plinary schools. The supervisor held 
weekly meetings with the teachers. The 
cost for the year was $8,828. The majority 
of the children ranged from 9% to fourteen 
years ofage. Parents and guardians them- 
selves had 74 to 470 different pupils en- 
rolled in the course of the year. 

Philadelphia.—Each of the two special Un- 
graded Schools is limited to about 25 pupils 
per teacher. The schools are in buildings 
separate from the regular schools. Manual 
training has been introduced. 

Allegheny.—The number of pupils aver- 
ages 25. Being only a day school, the Su- 
perintendent has full jurisdiction in com- 
mitting truants and incorrigibles, with 
resort to legal process only in case of the 
child’s failure to attend. 

Detroit.—The Ungraded School of Detroit 
is organized under State law. Children are 
committed for indefinite terms. Great at- 
tention is paid to cleanliness, manners, and 
personal habits. Beside the indeterminate 
sentence, the important lesson learned is 
that a mild treatment with firmness is the 
most effective to cure truancy. In his re- 
cent report for 1898, the Superintendent 
questions whether time will not prove that 
a Parental School is a better plan. The 
cost for the year ending June 30th, 1898, 
was $4537. Theseating capacity is 69. 

Chicago Education Commission.—The re- 
port recommends an Ungraded School or 
Schools for children irregular in attendance 
or habitual truants; and further, the estab+ 
lishment of one or more Parental Schools 
for the forcible detention of persistently re- 
fractory pupils. 

New York.—The ‘‘ Truant School”’ as it 
is called is in the heart of the city. Itisa 
day and boarding-school combined, an in- 
stitution for purely temporary detention, 
and one month is thought the longest per- 
iod desirable. All children start as board- 
ers and become day pupils as they improve. 
Failure to improve indicates need for longer 
detention, and brings commitment to the 
Catholic Protectory, House of Refuge, or 
other institution. 
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Brooklyn.—The Brooklyn School is a 
country farm school, with some of the prin- 
ciples of the George Junior Republic, such 
as payment for work done and self govern- 
ment. Military drill, nature study, manual 
teaining, and music find their places, but 
the tone of the school impresses the visitor 
as reformatory rather than curative. 

The New York State Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law is practically the same as that of 
Pennsylvania, except that industrial train- 
ing is required in schools for truants, and 
no child convicted of crime or misdemeanor 
may be admitted in company with truants. 
Syracuse and Rochester maintain Truant 
Schools, the Rochester School being far in 
advance in industrial training; production 
is considered quite secondary to the educa- 
tional basis of the work. 

Worcester uses the Truant School at Oak- 
dale, Mass. Criminals are not received. 
The aim of the school is to reach the child’s 
best impulses, and success follows in the 
majority of cases, so that children in time 
return to their regular classes in the city. 

Springfield and Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
use the Truant School of Hampden county. 

Boston’s Parental School, established in 
1895, after careful research, thus far em- 
bodies more of the basic principles of deal- 
ing with truants than any of the other 
schools. It is the result of considerable 
evolution. Located in the country, the 
acreage gives opportunity for farm and gar- 
den work. This affords opportunity for ex- 
ercise, recreation, and instruction, as well 
as lessening to a considerable extent the 
cost of maintenance. The cottage plan is 
followed, by which the family element is 
uppermost in the life. Each cottage is lim- 
ited to about 40 boys, with small but sepa- 
rate rooms, and each cottage has its own 
dining room. This plan is more expensive 
in the original building, but not in main- 
tenance. For the year ending January 31st, 
1898, the total cost was $24,148. For anaver- 
age number of 152 children, $159 each for a 
year may seem a great deal, but it must be 
recalled that oor by the parent may be 
compelled (in the discretion of the court), 
and further that the majority of children 
are paroled out in less than a year’s time. 
Six to twelve months is the usual period. 
Some are committed twice in a year. The 
salary of the Superintendent is $1200. 


Supt. John Morrow, of Allegheny, 
spoke on the practical application of the 
law, as they have had it in actual opera- 
tion for two years. He believes we have 
a good truant law in Pennsylvania, 
and a good truant school in Allegheny. 
The way to get the benefit of a law is to 
enforce it. His Board adopted their 
course, met difficulties as they arose, and 
are now prepared to endorse the amended 
law. They have five truant officers for a 
city of 150,000 people; these officers must 
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be alive—dead men are of no use to send 
after incorrigibles; you want them wide- 
awake, energetic and just. Last year 
there were 124 cases of pupils who did not 
come to schoo]. They are not all ‘‘ incor- 
rigibles,’’ the most trouble is with those 
whose parents are to blame. Last year 
there were 24 law suits, this year only 6, 
and the authorities never lost a single 
case. When the pupil fails to attend the 
proper school and is reported, the matter 
is investigated, and when proper the child 
is sent to the truant school for 20 days. 
Only half-a-dozen have had to go a sec- 
ond time, two a third; one colored boy is 
there about all the time—when his term 
is out, he knows he will be gathered in, 
and in due time comes back of his own 
accord. The printed rules are scattered 
broadcast among the people; so they know 
what must be done. The Board of 84 
members imposed upon the Superintend- 
ent the duty of organizing an ungraded 
school, and seeing that this class of chil- 
dren are sent toit. If the parents refuse, 
it is the Secretary’s duty to bring suit. 
People sometimes will not send their chil- 
dren to school if they can help it. They 
are notified, ‘‘ Your boy (there are very 
few girls) is reported absent from school, 
and is ordered to the truant schcol on 
North avenue. If he does not appear 
there, suit will be entered at once’’—and 
after a reasonable time, if the child does 
not come, the case is turned over to the 
Secretary for prosecution. In one case a 
woman refused to send her daughter to 
school, was summoned to the Superin- 
tendent’s office, came there and told the 
officers several things about themselves 
that they did not know [laughter], and 
ended by telling them as she left to 
‘crack their whip.’’ ‘They cracked it— 
suit was brought, she came to the magis- 
trate’s office next time, and after that 
interview paid the costs, and the girl has 
been in her proper school every day since. 
[Applause.] These truant children are 
usually of superior shrewdness and intel- 
ligence; and of the 42 in the schoolat the 
end of term there are only three of whom 
we do not hope to make good citizens. 
[Photographs of the school teacher and 
pupils were exhibited.] They can learn 
things if they will, but unfortunately 
they want to learn what it is not desira- 
ble they should know. 

Supt. Foose: Suppose you cannot col- 
lect the fines and costs—the Board has to 
guarantee the costs—what then? 
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Supt. Morrow: We do collect them— 
that has cost us next to nothing. We 
remit fines when they pay costs and send 
the child to school. 

In answer to questions, Supt. Morrow 
also gave the following information, 
which is condensed to save space: At 
first when the children returned to their 
proper school they were called ‘‘ bums,”’ 
“* refugees,’’ etc., but we gave notice that 
such behavior persisted in would be con- 
sidered incorrigibility, and it stoppped. 
[Laughter.] Probably we miss some, but 
not many; when we once get the name 
we catch them. There is a disorderly 
class often unjustly referred to as ‘‘frozen 
out ’’ by teachers—boys who go to school 
for devilment only, who never learned 
obedience at home, and don’t mean to; 
these get to the truant school, and there 
they learn obedience. The boy or girl 
who gets past the home and the school 
without being taught to obey rightful 
authority will be a bad citizen. We say, 
obedience first, then books. [Applause. ] 


Formerly when there was a fire the streets 
and vacant lots swarmed with children ; 
it is not so now. We pass upon the 
registry books, and notify the officers 


that their accounts must be right. We 
don’t have 1,1co more children on the 
school rolls than on the registry these 
days. [Applause.] In smaller places, 
where you have not enough truants for a 
separate school, the teachers would ob- 
ject to having all the ‘‘scum’’ brought 
into one school; but if you collect a fine 
or two, you will find it straightens things 
wonderfully ; the case of the woman re- 
ferred to above settled a mile of trouble- 
some river front. One man declared he 
would ‘‘ rot in jail’’ before he would pay 
—he tried it five days, paid his fine and 
costs and came out; we are always ready 
to accept evidence of conversion. [Laugh- 
ter.] About those who have no proper 
clothing, we have a little fund in each 
ward raised by school entertainments, 
out of which we buy shoes when needed, 
and benevolent people help with the 
clothes ; the Board pays none of this. 
We are not too ready to excuse—the plea 
of sickness is investigated, and we judge 
who are ‘‘ reputable physicians.’’ Where 
a mother has to go out to work, and the 
service of a larger child is needed to take 
care of smaller ones, we look into it, and 
excuse for part of the time. We try to 
be reasonable and just. [Applause. ] 
Col. Passmore: The rural districts do 
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not have the kind of cases we do in cities. 
There is hardly one pupil in ten thous- 
and in the country who is not willing to 
come to school toagood teacher. And my 
experience of many years showed that the 
truants were largely from good families. 

Supt. Morrow, in answer to a question, 
said the truant law had added from 1o to 
15 per cent. to the school attendance. 
The discussion closed at this point. 


CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 


This was the subject of a paper which 
Dr. M. G. Benedict, of State College, read 
as follows : 


The thoughts, feelings and purposes of 
men are continually changing. This is 
true not only of man the individual, but of 
man the race. Civilization, ever on the ad- 
vance, nae new surroundings, creates 
new demands, and leads to altered plans, 
purposes and desires. Self was the domi- 
nant motive power of the primitive races. 
This was necessary for the survival of the 
individual. In the early history of the 
world the tribes who could not protect their 
property, wives and children perished. The 
tribe, the individual, was ever asserting the 
law of self—my rights, my property, my in- 
terests, my glory. It was ever mine, never 
thine. The hordes which sprang from the 
plains of Mesopotamia and threatened 
Greece and Eastern Europe were seeking 
their own glorification; Alexander in turn 
thought nothing too good for himself, and 
he appropriated all Asia. The swarms of 
Central Germany, the Huns, the Vandals, 
the Goths, actuated by the same principle of 
self, went out from home and laid forcible 
hands upon whatever they desired, without 
any regard for the rights of others, recog- 
nizing only what to them was the universal 
law, that might makes right. 

The purposes of the world to-day are not 
the same as those of the primitive races. 
With them selfishness predominated, and 
it is by no means yet eliminated from man’s 
nature. But a great change has come. 
The civilization of to-day does not stand 
alone forself. Man recognizes his brother’s 
claims and even a nation has waged war not 
for its own benefit, but for humanity. The 
age is distinctively altruistic, not egoistic: 
Existing institutions attest this. Formerly 
the old, the halt, the unfortunate were ne- 
, ogg and abandoned. Unpromising chil- 

ren, children that could contribute noth- 
ing, were exposed on the mountains, left to 
die, with no feeling of compassion or com- 
punction. Now asylnms, orphanages, re- 
treats and homes are built to give happiness 
to those who are simply consumers, who 
never have or never can add anything to the 
general good. To-day we are concerned not 
only in maintaining our own rights, but in 
giving to others their due. Therefore, in 

eeping with the demands of the hour and 
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in accordance with the request of your Ex- 
ecutive Committee, we will discuss briefly 
the ‘‘ Rights of Children.”’ 

In the discussion, however, we must make 
a distinction between rights and privileges, 
for many believe that our children have 
now all that belongs to them. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, in writing upon this subject, says 
she interviewed the man who washed her 
windows. ‘‘Dennis,’’ she said, ‘‘I am 
writing an article on the rights of children. 
What do you think about it?’’ Dennis car- 
ried his forefinger to his head in search of 
an idea, and, after a moment’s puzzled 
thought, said, ‘‘ What doI think about it, 
mum? Why, I think we’d ought to give 
’em to ’em. But lor, mum, if we don’t, 
they take ’em, so what is the odds?’’ She 
next interviewed her French dressmaker. 
She put to her the question given to Dennis. 
‘‘The rights of the child, madame?’’ she 
asked, her scissors poised in air. ‘‘ Yes, 
the rights of the child.’’ ‘Is it of the 
American child, madame?’’ ‘ Yes,’’ said I 
nervously, ‘‘of the American child.”’ 
‘*Mon Dieu ! he has them !’’ 

Here rights and privileges are confused. 
A privilege may not bea right and a right 
may require the denial of a privilege. Also 
much depends upon the point of view we 
take, how we regard children. 

Israel Zangwill, the brilliant young Jew 
who has lately delighted the literary world, 


gives us various estimates of a child, each 
depending upon the interests of the ob- 


server. He says, ‘‘A baby is a joy to his 
mother, an heir to his father, a care to his 
nurse, a soul to the clergyman who baptizes, 
a new biological specimen to the physician, 
a new customer to the shopkeeper, and a 
nuisance to the neighbors.’’ And, he might 
have added, a problem to the pedagogue. 

We shall examine the subject from the 
standpoint of the child's development, and, 
therefore, let us inquire what rights belong 
to children, 1, from parents; 2, from teach- 
ers; 3, from directors. 

Every individual is concerned with two 
— questions, namely, his rights and his 

uties, what belongs to him and what he 
ought todo. What belongs to him are his 
rights; what he ought to do, his duties. 
With children, the rights are many. the 
duties few. The parent’s duty is the 
— of the child. Parents heuniatiy 
talk of what achild ought to do, and they 
forget their own responsibilities. To rear 
children is no easy task. At least two of 
the things mentioned by Captain January 
are absolutely necessary. You remember 
that Captain January said to the minister 
who wanted to take from him the little girl 
given by the storm, ‘‘ I can’t see that there’s 
more than three things needed to bring up 
a child, the Lord’s help, common sense and 
acow. The last two I have, and the first is 
likely to be around when a man asks for it.”’ 
The children are to be pitied whose parentsdo 
not have the Lord’s help and commion sense. 
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The child has nothing to do with the en- 
vironments into which he is born, and cer- 
tain it is he has a right to expect that his 
existence may be made as pleasant as it can 
be, and his environment as far as is possible 
conducive to his highest development. 

The child has the right to have bestowed 
upon him a name of which he will not be 
ashamed. The little one at the baptismal 
font, like the beggar, has no choice. He 
must take whatever is given, be it Jerusha, 
Ichabod, Jeremiah or Melanchthon—be it 
long, or be it short, be it one or be it many. 
One little fellow told me with lisping 
tongue that his name was Woodford Hora- 
tio Buckley Knapp, and his father wanted 
to call him Nelson, too, but he thought it a 
little too much. One woman has gone 
through life with Abrianna Arabella Ring- 
rose Bentley Poff, yet she survived, not be- 
cause of her name, but in spite of it. Not 
seldom from caprice, or even indifference, 
or perhaps from a wish to perpetuate a fam- 
ily name, a father inflicts a mortification 
— his child which clings to him through 
life. 

The child has a — to proper food. 
There is no question of greater importance 
than that of diet. Food is intimately asso- 
ciated with the educational and moral life 
of the child. It is no longer thought that 
education and morality depend simply upon 
the condition of an immaterial entity. Ed- 
ucation and morality depend upon the qual- 
ity of the muscles, the blood, the brain, and 
the nerves. Willfulness, nervousness and 
crime often have their origin in the stom- 
ach. Professor O’Shea has said that a large 
percentage of the nervousness of children 
and their mental weakness is due to the 
lack of a proper nerve supply in their food. 
The parent who does not study the child’s 
nervous organization and supply him, as 
far as possible, with nutritious food com- 
mits a crime against his child and against 
humanity. 

The child has a right to punctual attend- 
ance at all sessions of the school where he is 
registered. One principal writes that more 
of her time is consumed in instructing par- 
ents on the rights of their children in re- 
spect to attendance than in lecturing the 
truants on their duties to theschool. Even 
with the law to support us, we find it diffi- 
cult to prevent parents from keeping chil- 
dren out of school to run errands, ‘‘ tend the 
baby,’’ aid the mother, and not infrequently 
do we find that a boy loses a quarter of a 
day of school just to buy a penny’s worth 
of yeast. This is not to be wondered at in 
poverty-stricken homes, or in ignorant fam- 
ilies, but the better classes of people in- 
fringe upon the rights of the child in the 
same way. 

The child has a right to the sympathy 
and the interest of his parent in his school 
work. Oftentimes the parent, is found un- 
able to tell the grade in which his child is 
registered, or perhaps he is ignorant of the 
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subjects of study daily pursned. The par- 
ents are too busy and too indifferent to 
heed the child’s studies. The following in- 
stances are common enough: A child goes 
home proud and happy, bearing with him 
some product of his hand and brain. He 
expects appreciation; he deserves praise for 
his good work. Heis told, ‘‘Goaway, Iam 
busy;’’ ‘“‘ Don’t bother me;’’ ‘‘ What trash 
have you there now?’’ Or, maybe, the im- 
perfections only are noted and the honest 
pride of the child’s heart becomes the occa- 
sion for banter and ridicule, and perhaps 
the priceless treasure is consigned to the 
flames because the mother ‘‘ could not have 
such truck around.’’ Is it any wonder that 
such children lose interest ? that school be- 
comes a drudgery? that the street and 
the by-way become their rendezvous ?— 
and this at a time when they most need 
— sympathy, kindly warning and a 
elping hand. 

Again, the child is entitled to moral train- 
ing from the parents. In this age of statis- 
tics we hear much of the immoral tendencies 
of the public schools. The prison records, 
the reformatories, are closely scanned to find 
how many of their inmates have been public 
school children. The results ard cited as 
evidence of a lack of moral training at 
school. But is the fault always in the 
schools? Many reputable and moral parents 
commit the secular education of their 


chidren to the day teachers, and their moral 
training to the Sunday-school, and wash 
their hands of all further responsibility. A 
little later they are surprised to find that 
they are rearing a set of Arabs and denounce 


the schools as ‘‘ungodly.’’ This is the 
common but false view. The responsibility 
cannot be shifted. Parents often abandon 
their children to improper associations. 
They do not know and seemingly do not 
care where they are; they are wholly indiffer- 
ent to this important matter. The boy soon 
learns that unrestricted license is his, pro- 
vided a proper behavior is maintained in the 
presence of father and mother. He imbibes 
the slang, filth and profanity of the street, 
the elements of the tough, the bully, the 
rowdy ; and then with soul filled with deceit 
and hypocrisy palms himself off at home as 
the goody- goody boy—for this he knows is 
expected. The father, instead of ingratiat- 
ing himself into the boy’s nature and the 
boy’s confidence, associating himself with 
his boy’s companions and knowing some- 
thing of their tendencies, thus enabling him 
to shield his boy from the wrong, to gufde 
him to the right, to cultivate in him a desire 
for good, is satisfied with appearances and 
leaves him to pursue a downward course. 
As Julian Hawthorne says, ‘‘ The first thing 
we ought to do is to recognize the fact that 
the public school children who go wrong are 
not to be charged against our public 
schools, but against parental neglect 
and abandonment.’’ No ultra-home influ- 
ences, no business, no cares can relieve the 
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parent of this one plain imperative duty, that 
of personally attending to the moral train- 
ing of his child. We agree with Mrs. Shep- 
pard, ‘‘that in the home every child has the 
divine right: First, to health; second, to 
reasonable comfort ; third, to discipline that 
will teach self-restraint and the rights of 
others—especially does it need to be taught 
respectful consideration for father and 
mother and aged grand-parents ; fourth, to 
religious instruction and that refinement of 
thought which will give refinement of 
manners and morals ; fifth, to secular educa- 
tion and every wise aid to progress in the 
line of life preferred or thrust upon it.’’ 

II. What rights belong to Children from 
Teachers? 

The child has the right to be understood 
by his teacher and to be dealt with from the 
standpoint of childhood. As a man it will 
be his duty to make the world understand 
him, but now it is his right to be understood. 
The teacher should take into account his 
physical weaknesses, his environments, his 
motives, purposes and aspirations; hence 
comes the necessity for sympathetic, 
intelligent observation of children. 

The study of children reveals traits and 
characteristics never suspected. It explodes 
the theory that all must be treated alike. 
Children act differently even when circum- 
stances seem to be the same. I have read 
that girls when jilted reveal their national- 
ity; that a Sprnish maiden will hire an 
assassin to do away with her faithless lover ; 
the Italian will herself use the stiletto ; the 
German will weep and pine away; the Irish 
girl will give her quondam lover ‘‘a piece of 
her mind;’’ the Frenchwoman will snap her 
fingers and say that ‘‘just as good a fish 
remains in the sea as ever was caught ;”’ 
and the American woman will sue for dam- 
ages. 

Children as well as maidens differ, and 
because of this difference in motives, in 
physical make-up, in mental ability, in 
pipp of self-control, they have the right to 

e understood, and a’ right to individual 
treatment. Not to have this, means to 
some pupils the weakening of character, to 
others the hardening of character—to man 
the monotony of character on a level muc 
below their possibilities. We are not at 
this time advocating that technical form of 
child-study of which we have heard so 
much, but rather advocating an observation 
of children in the teacher’s own earnest 
way, a study that will give a warmer inter- 
est in childhood and an understanding of 
children’s natures, that every right which 
belongs to them may be given. ; 

The child has a right to feel that the 
teacher has faith in him. We know a 
teacher, who, if a child is troublesome, lets 
him know that she thinks him so; if he is 
stupid, she loses patience and allows him to 
see that she regards him as not having 
ability to do the work; if the child is a 
foreigner and slow in understanding, she is 
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discouraged and permits the pupil to see it 
—he imbibes her lack of faith and thinks he 
can do nothing. We know another teacher 
who takes the same children and through 
her own infectious, cheerful faith in their 
ability to do and to be, they develop into 
different beings—good children and hard 
workers. 

The child has the right to a pleasing 
personal appearance on the part of his 
teacher, cleanliness of person, neatness of 
dress, pleasing effects in color, and a some- 
thing which will stand to the child for per- 
sonal beauty, even though actual beauty of 
form and feature be absent. 

The child has a right to the atmosphere of 
a cheerful spirit, a sympathetic voice and a 
kindly eye. The sight of a gloomy counte- 
nance acts very unfavorably on the nervous 
system, and consequently upon the mental 
and moral development of children. A 
sympathetic voice 1s a great power for good. 
It is restful and inspiring. The kindly eye 
that can see through the motives of people, 
that can approve or reprove, that can en- 
courage or check, that can command if need 
be, is the divine right of every child, and 
the teacher who does not have it has no 
right to attempt to teach, even though, to 
use the words of Supt. Greenwood, ‘‘ the 
eye protrudes from a brain that weighs 
eighty ounces.’’ 

Again, the child has the right to the 
proper development of his emotions by his 
teacher. The emotions are intimately con- 
nected with the welfare and destiny of the 
child. As the child loves and hopes and 
fears, as he has contentment, pride and 
sympathy, as he feels the emotions of 
knowledge and truth, of beauty and sublim- 
ity, of —_— and wrong, soishe. It is the 
heart and not the head that reveals the man. 
Aaron Burr was a man of brilliant intellect. 
He led his party in politics, in the Senate 
at Washington, and as Vice-President of the 
United States, but only his daring and des- 

rate thirst for glory revealed the man. 

he American forces were never led by a 
more brilliant general than Benedict Ar- 
nold, but how little does the world measure 
him by his generalship! While Quebec, 
Ticonderoga and Bemis Heights might have 
rendered his name immortal, jealousy, 
hatred and revenge—the passions of his 
heart—made him the execrable traitor, the 
outcast of mankind. We admire the intel- 
lect of Bacon, but we despise the man. 
Lord Jeffreys knew enou to rule the 
world, but the baseness of his heart has 
caused his name to be “‘ pilloried in the face 
of the world and his memory to be gibbeted 
before mankind.’’ It is not the statesman- 
like qualities, nor the generalship, nor the 
culture, that reveals Washington to us, but 
it is his sweetness, his gentleness, his com- 
pane, his love—qualities of the heart that 

orever enshrine him in our affections as his 
intellect, brilliant as it may have been, 
could never have done; Lincoln lives to-day, 
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not because he could write the immortal 
address delivered upon these sacred grounds, 
but because he felt that it was for him, the 
living, to be forever dedicated to the service 
of mankind. Since the emotions play so 
important a part in man’s life, it is the 
sacred right of the child to have them prop- 
erly developed. 

Thechild has the right to the opportunity 
for cultivating a taste for good literature. 
The taste for good reading must be formed 
early, or it is mever acquired. Alice Free- 
man Palmer says, ‘‘ We must come to the 
heart of the best literature, and bring our 
pupils to it. At fourteen years it is too 
late.’’ The child cannot of itself know the 

ower of books nor the wealth of materials. 

hey furnish for high ideals. ‘‘ The child 
that reads,’’ writes a Pennsylvania teacher, 
‘‘is intellectually free. Unhappy is the 
child who does not love books, and unhappy 
is the teacher who fails to impress upon the 
mind of a child the power that lurks in the 
quiet atmosphere of a library.’’ We are 
told that ‘‘ while Lincoln lived, men won- 
dered that such a man could have come from 
such beginnings; such breadth of under- 
standing, such loftiness of purpose, such 
singleness of aim, such rectitude, such ten- 
derness, such patience, such charity.’ 
They seem effect without a cause. ‘‘ But 
when,-in after years, men learned that the 
companions of his youth had not been only 
the rough associates of frontier life, but the 
men and women of the Bible, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Plutarch and Shakespeare, they 
wondered no longer. He had been walkin 
with the world’s worthies, and they had 
made him great.’’ 

The child has the right to the best in lit- 
erature, history and art, and to that which 
is suited to his expanding mind. Silly 
stories and poor pictures can never take the 
place of the best. 

Ruth McEnery Stuart does not leave us 
in doubt as to the meaning of her story, 
‘* Uncle Sol.’? Uncle Sol was the pupil of 
his granddaughter. After toiling for 
weeks to get an insight into education he 
makes a discovery. ‘‘In a few days,”’ 
writes the novelist, ‘‘ he knew not only cats 
at’ sight, but bats and rats, even when 
Louizy-how covered the pictures over with 
her hand, which was a very important test. 
But when he had learned these three words 
and several smaller ones, such as o-n on, 
u-p up, he began to complain a little. 
‘Why, Louizy-how, baby,’ he said, one 
evening, as he took es his spectacles and 
began wiping them slowly, ‘when is we 
gwine to study about some other sort 0’ 
creation? Looks to me like de ups an’ 
downs o’ cats, an’ bats, an’ rats is mighty 
po’ readin’ for a Christian—dat is, /o keep on 
wid it, An’ dat readin’ lesson I heerd you 
read about—‘‘de pup bit de cow on de 
lip’’—I wouldn’t read it no mo’, baby. I 
never knowed no little puppy to do such a 
thing; an’ even ef dis heah book-pup done 
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it, Ino doubt de cow she pestered him into 
it. But seems to me dat’s a vgs ! po’ 
sort o’ puppy to pick out to put in a book 
when dey is so many cunnin’ ones roun’ dis 
plantation wid manners an’ sense. But fur 
de cats, an’ rats, of co’se I aint got nothin’ 
agin ’em iz dey places; but I’m tired of 
7em.’ ” 

If children had the power of expression. 
would they not, like Uncle Sol, declare 
against the senseless putting together of 
words which have no interest, no revelation 
that leads to something beyond, that stim- 
ulates curiosity to walk further in the stub- 
bly path of knowledge? We should guard 
against the selection of dramatic stories, 
where there is a useless intrusion of bad 
manners, of revenge, even though the actors 
be animals; for the great power of literature 
lies not in the negative, but in the positive; 
not in warning against evil, but in stimu- 
lating towards the pe It is the right of 
the child to have silly stories and poor pic- 
tures done away with. They are opposed to 
his proper development. Present the good 
and true in as beautiful a form as possible, 
in order to create right standards, worthy 
ideals, and an intellectual appreciation of 
world-wide truth. 

III. Let us turn our attention for the few 
remaining minutes to the director’s side of 
this subject, for children have rights even 
attheir hands. Children have the right to 
attractive, artistic and comfortable school 
rooms. The best is none too good for even 
the poorest—rooms that are not overcrowded 
and where there are not too many children 
for one teacher. We have seen teachers 
struggling with 60, 75, yeago. Ifa teacher 
were with his pupils six hours daily, he 
could give on an average only six minutes 
daily to each of 60 children. Julian Haw- 
thorne again speaks very forcibly upon 
over-crowded rooms—when he says, ‘‘It is 
hardly to be expected that any man or 
woman, no matter how well equipped should 
give personal attention to each one of some 
hundreds of children, or apportion to each 
just the degree and kind of instruction that 
each needs, or do anything except regard 
the individuals in the mass, and impart to 
them, in conventional formulas, such infor- 
mation and guidance as the average child is 
supposed to require. The ‘average child’ 
like the average man or woman, is difficult 
to find, but we are forced from necessity 
to assume its existence.’’ Over-crowded 
rooms deprive the children of pure air, force 
them to sit for hours in an atmosphere con- 
taminated with the breath of many, and the 
exhalations from their bodies. Oftentimes 
the only means of purification is the open 
window with its dangerous drafts. 

The child has a right to skilled teachers. 
Children in the country districts are the 
greatest sufferers; children of all ages and 
degrees of advancement are found in one 
building, under one teacher. No teacher 
can be skilled in primary, intermediate and 
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advanced work. A college professor might 
and probably would make a failure in the 
high school; the successful high school 
teacher would not meet with like success in 
a primary grade. The Percberon makes an 
excellent draft horse, but is of little account 
as a road horse. An excellent farm horse 
would be distanced upon the race track. But 
the;country director huddles all grades under 
one teacher, instead of taking advantage of 
the permissive law which allows the trans- 
portation of childreu to centres of population 
where they can be properly classified and 
supplied with teachers gifted by nature and 
properly trained for the kind of work re- 
quired. 

A child has the right to expect from the 
director an opportunity for the expression 
of his ideas and feelings in all possible 
modes — by drawing, writing, modeling, 
music and physical culture. In no other 
way can children obtain the appropriate 
amount of motor activity upon which depend 
the developement of brain areas, with their 
consequent mental effects. 

The subject of children’s rights involves 
the entire problem of rearing and educating 
them. It includes the home and the schools. 
Teachers, parents and directors should con- 
spire to bring about as harmonious and as 
complete a development of the child as is 
possible. This should be done for the child’s 

ood, for the good of the community, and 
or the good of the nation. They are 
charged with a sacred trust and will be held 
responsible by God and man. This respon- 
sibility can be fully discharged only when 
they realize the sacredness of childhood, the 
sacredness as felt by Him who placed a child 
in the midst of them and said, ‘‘ For of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Hon. J. Q. Stewart said: I wish to 
offer for insertion in our minutes a brief 
reference to the death of Prof. Martin 
Gantz, who recently dted at New Castle. 
It was formerly the custom of the Asso- 
ciation to remember in this way those 
who passed over to the silent majority, 
and perhaps we might fitly return to its 
observance. The paper is as follows: 


Martin Gantz, a former member and offi- ‘ 
cer of this Association, died at his home in 
New Castle, Lawrence county, June 19, 
1899, at the advanced age of 75 years. 
Almost 50 years of his life were given to the 
work of education as teacher and superin- 
tendent in that city. He was graduated in 
the Class of 1849 at Washington College 
(now Washington and Jefferson), and was 
the valedictorian of his class. He was one 
of the active participants in connection 
with the organization of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association. He attended 
its earliest meetings, He was greatly in- 
terested in building up a system of public 
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schools, and was devoted to his profession 
as ateacher. He exemplified in his life the 
characteristics of a Christian. He was an 
iastructor of two generations. He incul- 
cated in his — a love for the right, and 
taught them by precept and example lessons 
which will continue to make an impress for 

ood upon the minds and hearts of his 

ormer pupils and associates for many years 
to come. His personality was strong and 
original. Such a man, such a teacher, such 
a friend, will be atly missed. We note 
with sorrow his death. We extend to his 
bereaved family and friends our heartfelt 
sympathy in the loss which they have sus- 
tained. Werejoice in the good work he did 
for the cause of education and for the manly, 
Christian example and the consecrated life 
which he lived, for his constant devotion to 
principle. We desire to place on record this 
testimonial to his work, to his loyalty to 
the cause of education, and to his fidelity to 
all the principles of truth and conviction of 
duty. 

Dr. Jeffers: I hope that this will be done. 
I knew this man for years as an earnest 
worker and many of his pupils can speak 
for his faithfulness. He brought the 
wealth of college scholarship to the ser- 
vice of the common school. He was 
also a man of sound sense and profound 
wisdom. Unknown outside his own 
circle, he devoted himself to his daily 
work, and gave his all to his pupils. 
None do grander work, yet more easily 
forgotten, than such teachers. It is a 
good suggestion to make such a minute 
of the memory of a good man when he is 
called home. 

Col. Passmore: I knew Mr. Gantz as 
one of the foremost educators of Western 
Pennsylvania, and not a word more has 
been said than he deserved. He was an 
unassuming man who did a world of good. 


The minute was unanimously adopted. 


GREETINGS. 
The W. C. T. U. of Adams county 
seut greeting to the Association, to which 
the Secretary was requested to respond. 


WICKERSHAM LIBRARY. 
The Treasurer of the Trustees of the 
Wickersham Memorial Library reported 
as follows: 


Cash from last vear and interest to date. $331 02 
Bills for books added during year. . . 20 16 





Balance in. bank. ....... $310 86 


The report was adopted. The term of 
Supt. John Morrow expiring at this ses- 
sion, he was unanimously reélected for 
five years. 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT. 

Supt. A. G. C. Smith reported that the 
auditing committee had examined the 
Treasurer’s account for last year and 
found it correct. (It was printed in 
detail in last year’s proceedings—see 
August Journal, 1898.) 

On motion of Col. Passmore, Messrs. 
Henry Houck, Richard Darlington and 
George M. Philips were appointed to 
present to this convention a memorial of 
State Supt. Hickok. 

The Association then adjourned to 
7:45 this evening. 


> 


THURSDAY EVENING. 








HIS session was designated on the 
programme as ‘‘An Educational 
Rally,’’ and the first address was made by 


DR. D. J. WALLER, 


who considered the question: ‘‘Can a 
Better Attitude of the People of Penn- 
sylvania Toward Education Be Secured, 
and How?’’ We have been told that 
our composition as a people is hetero- 
geneous, and it follows that it will be 
dificult to frame a system that will 
satisfy all; yet we have perhaps the one 
best adapted to our needs—democratic, 
preserving the greatest amount of local 
control, each community selecting its 
own school officers, subject to no outside 
interference. Thus the character of the 
community conditions and limits that of 
the schools; and the only way to affect 
the school system of Pennsylvania is by 
reaching the people who control it. Our 
development under this system is known 
to all; we are making excellent build- 
ings, we have just added another month 
to the term, and the free text-books are 
equivalent to another month; the school 
library and the kindergarten are coming ; 
the graded school reaches out everywhere 
and we see the rural high school in the 
near future. All this has been done in 
comparatively a short time, and would 
indicate that our people are awake and 
that their ideals are right. But with all 
gratitude for past advancement and the 
hopeful signs for the future, it is well to. 
bear in mind some other facts. In too 
many districts the term is down to the 
minimum, and salaries are so low that we 
are told it costs less for a teacher than to 
keep a pauper in the almshouse. Then 
there is a growing disposition to let the 
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State supply the means to keep up the 


schools, and.reduce local taxation. And 
it was not the representatives from these 
short-term rural districts who voted to 
extend the term. All this is contra- 
dictory to the indications first mentioned, 
and would make it seem doubtful 
whether all our people are really at 
bottom in favor of improved education. 
It is important then to consider what our 
ideals of education should be, and how 
to spread them among the people. What 
shall our ideal be? Well, at least we 
should try to teach our people that the 
education of our children is as important 
and worth as much as that of the lower 
animals. There are many who will 
spend more to prepare a horse for a race 
than to equip a child for the race of life. 
In the one case people recognize that the 
value of the product is in proportion to 
the labor and money spent upon it; but 
they do not seem to realize that the same 
rule should apply to the highest product, 
humanity. If all would feel that the 
child is worth all that we can put into 
his education, or even that he is worth 
far more with education than without, 
the attitude of the community toward 
the school would change for the better. 
As we have not risen to the level we must 
reach if ideal conditions are ever to be 
realized, how shall we get there? Here 
the school library comes in as one of the 
most hopeful signs, because the ideal in 
literature—biography, history, poetry— 
is carried by the children into the homes, 
to refine and elevate the rank and file of 
the people. Welcome it, teachers, in all 
its forms—the library provides the 
material for carrying out your ideas. 
The church perhaps might exercise a 
greater influeuce than any other educa- 
tional force, if all well-disposed people 
could be brought to realize that all our 
powers are the gift of God, and to 
develop them is our obligation to Him 
who created and Him who redeemed us. 
But as it is we must depend largely 
upon the school, which reaches all the 
people through their children. Perhaps 
we do not realize the far-reaching 
character of our work. Let me illustrate 
by an occurrence on the neighboring 
ridge. Before slave-holding became un- 
lawful in Pennsylvania, Benjamin Agnew 
needed a fence on his farm, and dug a 
trench broad at bottom; laying in a stone 
wall with binders, substantial aitd endur- 
ing; the work was done by slave-labor, 
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under his supervision. In 1863 the high 
tide of rebellion broke against that very 
stone wall, at the place called the Bloody 
Angle, which you all have visited or 
will before leaving Gettysburg. It was 
one of the revenges of history that the 
wall built by slave labor provided the 
defence that secured liberty for the 
children of bondage. [Applause.] As 
little as those builders knew for what 
they were laying that wall, do teachers 
know the outcome of their building— 
how long it shall endure, what purpose 
it may serve ; [applause] but we may be 
encouraged by this fragment of history 
to do our work thoroughly, not only for 
the individual pupil, but in elevating the 
ideals of the people as to what consti- 
tutes real education. So we will grow 
toward a sentiment that will demand for 
the children of the remotest district 
advantages equal to those of the proudest 
cities of our commonwealth. And may 
God speed the day! [Applause.] 


MISS LYDIA KIRBY, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, said she had been asked to 
take ‘‘A View Ahead,’’ which was a 
large field. With all our drawbacks, we 
are making some advances, even though 
the motive underlying them be not al- 
ways the highest. School buildings and 
equipment are improved, school-life is 
lengthened, preparation for teaching is 
more thorough, better text-books are 
made in response to demand created by 
teachers. This is not only true of cities, 
but is working out into surrounding dis- 
tricts, and must soon become general. 
More interest is being taken in the 
schools by the public, and the question 
is no longer only what does he know? 
but what can he do with it? We are 
asked what we are doing for mankind— 
does our work make better men and 
women? if not, we must change our’ 
methods. The importance of physical 
health is being recognized; voice culture 
is given a place; school decoration ap- 
peals to the love of the beautiful. Teach- 
ing of morals is demanding its rightful 
place as a specific branch of education. 
Honesty and truthfulness are more im- 
portant than geography and arithmetic. 
We are getting rid of much that was not 
practical or reasonable in the old books— 
much in which there was no culture or 
intellectual value; technical grammar is 
being crowded into the high school 
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where it belongs, and the drudgery of 
parsing is minimized. By elimination, 
introduction and substitution, we are get- 
ting the school into relation with the 
daily life of the world, that the people 
* may see, and seeing may understand, and 
understanding may justly value what is 
being done for their children. The 
teacher should stand among the best 
class of politicians—should meet the peo- 
ple and know them personally; then 
when advanced thought is offered they 
will accept it. The best of everything is 
the heritage of the child, and you are to 
see that he gets it. If you do this work, 
you will have your reward within your- 
self, in the consciousness that you are a 
co-worker with God and His angels. Is 
it not worth while? 


DR. E. T. JEFFERS 


told of some things he would like to see, 
speaking not as a prophet, not even of 
what he dared to say he hoped for, but 
simply what he wished might be in the 
future. One thing, he wished there were 
a far greater proportion of college men, 
not only in the learned professions, but 
everywhere, behind the plow, in country 
homes, so thickly sown that they would 
get into the country boards of directors. 
Why should there not be more? It has 
been proven to all who will read that 
wages rise and fall in proportion to the 
number of college men, and that the pos- 
sessor of a college education has several 
hundred per cent. better chance for suc- 
cess in life—yet people cannot or will not 
see its importance. To be sure, on all 
sides you are offered what pretends to be 
**just as good as a college course, for less 
time and less money,’’ but there is noth- 
ing as good, no matter what one intends 
to do or be. Next, he wished the colleges 
of Pennsylvania would raise the standard 
for admission. There is a woman’s 
college here whose requirement is higher 
than any other college in the State, and 
equal to the best in the country. The 
very movement to do this would 
strengthen our colleges, and men would 
no longer proudly display their degrees 
from outside colleges. You cannot do 


this by Jaw, nor wait for evolution— 
nothing in heaven or earth was ever 
made that way. Help must come, like 
the baptism of John, from adove ; when 
the men and women who know come to- 
gether and decide what a college course 
shall be, so it will be, and we will fit our- 
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selves to it all the way down. He wished 
all the professional schools would refuse 
to admit any one to study for the profes- 
sions without a bachelor’s degree; and in 
this direction we are making progress. 
In this he would include the Normal 
schools, as well as those of law, medi- 
cine and theology; then we should have 
teachers making the profession their life- 
work. Then he would wish to reduce 
the college course to three years, includ- 
ing only culture study, leaving all pro- 
fessional work to professional schools. 
Then he would have high schools and 
academies whose graduates could step 
into the freshman class either by exami- 
nation or certificate. But he would zot 
have a $150,000 high school building 
with an $800 principal. Below the high 
school he would substitute intension for 
extension, leaving out much that is now 
insisted on, not touching history till the 
senior high school year. He would give 
just enough arithmetic to pass on to the 
understanding of the operations in the 
higher branches. Thus the pupil would 
get at each step just enough to whet the 
appetite for more. Roosevelt says, ‘‘ we 
could better afford to lose all our million- 
aires than half our college men,’’ and 
that is probably true, though there are 
good millionaires, too, and it is possible 
for a man to have rich but respectable 
parents [laughter]. He wished he might 
see the time when not one dollar was ap- 
propriated from the treasury to any but 
common schools, and even that abolished 
as soon as possible. The less we have to 
do with legislation the better. When we 
all hope, and work, and talk, and pray, 
and pay for education, then will we have 
life and warmth to melt the mountains of 
ice between us, and together build up a 
grand system of schools. But while 
we wait for these things, clumsy and 
unprepared as we are, all kinds of im- 
mortals are committed to our charge to 
be helped on their way—and how are we 
to do it? Atall events, we will not do it 
by treating pupils as ‘‘criminals,’’ as 
one writer proposes. We must come to 
them in the spirit of love, that sees, and 
emphasizes, and hopes for the best, even 
in the needed chastisement—o/ punish- 
ment. The spirit within you will deter- 
mine the results; if you have the spirit of 
the Master, you will be enabled to 
strengthen and develop the good and 
suppress the evil. The true teacher’s 
eye looks into the soul; his large-hearted- 
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ness finds way through his eye, hand and 
voice, and moulds the character after his 
own. Such must be the nineteenth cen- 
tury teacher, if our children are to be 
worthy twentieth century citizens. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions made 
their report through Prof. Shimmell, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That we gratefully acknowledge 
the efforts put forth by the Local Com- 
mittees, under the efficient direction of Prof. 
J. Dorsey Hunter, in behalf of the comfort 
and pleasure of the members of the Associ- 
ation during their stay in Gettysburg, and 
that we are especially indebted to the 
authorities of Pennsylvania College for the 
use of their beautiful buildings. 

Resolved, That the Round Table Confer- 
ences, as a part of the regular exercises, have 
proven very successful, and that they be- 
come a permanent feature of the programme, 
but that they be fewer in number. 

Resolved, That, while there has been great 
progress made in school architecture, there 
is a deplorable lack of interior decoration, 
and that we therefore recommend to all 
classes of teachers—public and private—the 
decoration of school-rooms with pictures, 
statuary, paintings and other means by 
which the soul is raised to higher levels. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the accom- 
plishment of the seven months’ minimum 
term, which had been so long the solicitous 
concern of those interested in the improve- 
ment of the rural schools. 

Resolved, That we highly me mer the 
work of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in its devoted endeavors to create higher 
ideals for all lines of educational work, and 
to secure a more hearty co-operation of all 
educational forces. 

Resolved, That we express our pleasure at 
the presence of so large a number of the col- 
lege men of the State, and approve their re- 
quest to have one session of the next 
meeting of the Association devoted to a 
discussion of such problems as mutually 
concern the college and the elementary and 
normal schools of the State. ; 


On motion, the resolutions were adop- 
ted as a whole, without amendment. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CREED. 


The committee also reported the follow- 
ing form of an Educational Creed: 


We believe with Pestalozzi in the refor- 
mation of peoples through elementary ed- 
ucation, and therefore we earnestly com- 
mend wer intelligent movement that has 
to do with the betterment of the public 
schools of the Commonwealth. 

We believe in the great child-study move- 
ment, not in holding out to teachers the 
philosophy of educational work, but as a 
means of imparting methods of study by 
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which the teacher may acquire a more 
sympathetic relation to the child. We 
further believe that the greatest gain of this 
movement will result if it reduces the 
number of pupils under each teacher to a 
maximum of forty in the elementary schools 
of the State. 

We believe in the kindergarten movement 
in elementary education, and urge upon 
teachers and friends of education the great - 
importance of an earnest, sympathetic co- 
operation with kindergartens in bringing 
this essential preparatory training within 
the reach of all children. 

We believe in more kindly spirit in all 
educational activities, a spirit which will 
lesson the rigors of over-systematized con- 
ditions, and which will secure for the chlld 
the best teachers, the best equipment, the 
best physical appointments, and the largest 
degree of freedom in scope and method of 
study consistent with necessary organiza- 
tion and effective administration of educa- 
tional work. 

We believe in the professional training of 
teachers, and we therefore commend the 
work done in our Normal schools, and ex- 
press the earnest hope that the colleges of 
the State may soon establish chairs of Ped- 
agogy, to the end that no graduate of any 
reputable institution of learning in the 
State shall become a teacher without having 
been given a preparatory training in the 
history, principles, and methods of educa- 
tion. 

We believe in every movement in educa- 
tion that tends to a proper enrichment of 
the work of instruction. But we do not be- 
lieve that enrichment of the curriculum 
necessarily means enrichment of the child. 
What we do welcome is such a simplifica- 
tion of the work of primary instruction as 
will enable the teacher to interfuse all in- 
tellectual training with that warmth of 
interest and depth of feeling so essential 
to subsequent advances in education. 

We further believe that a proper training 
of the feeling life of the child will greatl 
enhance the ethical training of the child, 
and hence we commend the introduction of 
a large element of art activity, drawing, 
music, literature and relative studies, into 
the curriculum of the elementary school. 


Dr. Jeffers: I think we had better have 

a chance to study the Creed awhile be- 
fore adopting it. These are not days to 
adopt creeds in haste. [Laughter.] I 
move to postpone this declaration and 
have it printed with the proceedings, so 
that we can all see and study it, and be 
prepared to vote on it at the next session. 
he motion to postpone till next annual 


meeting was agreed to. 


MEMORIAL TO STATE SUPT. HICKOK. 


Deputy Supt. Henry Houck, from the 
special committee appointed yesterday, 
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presented the following in memory of 
State Supt. Henry C. Hickok. 

Whereas, Hon. Henry C. Hickok, whose 
* conspicuous service in the cause of general 
education in Pennsylvania, while in the 

ition of School Deputy in the office of the 
Rensiecy of the Commonwealth and that of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction the 
first term after the establishment of said 
’ office, has conferred inestimable benefit upon 
the State, died last December at his home in 
Philadelphia; and it is eminently fitting that 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion should make proper record of the death 
of a citizen so useful and so prominent a 
member of this body ; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That by his ability, his eloquence 
as a speaker, and his devotion to the cause 
of popular education, he has rendered in- 
vied service to this Commonwealth, a 
service which we as a body of teachers will 
always remember with the deepest gratitude 
and affection. 

Mr. J. P. McCaskey, who had been inti- 
mately associated with State Superin- 
tendent Hickok for many years before 
his death, spoke somewhat as follows, 
some additional facts being given here 
which were not referred to at the time 
because of the lateness of the hour : 


Mr. Hickok spoke often before this 
body, and always well. For him to make 
a good speech was as easy as breathing. 
In his long life he made thousands of 
them, for he was one of our best public 
speakers, and that in a day when there 
was no lack of eloquent men in Pennsyl- 
vania. His heart was in the work he was 
trying to do. He was a brave, capable, 
hard-working, hard-fighting school man, 
who always looked after the interests of 
others rather than hisown. He worked 
day and night, traveled far and wide, in 
season and out of season, to serve the 
cause to which his heart was devoted. 
An old friend and classmate, a man of 
fine sensibility, who within a few days 
has himself passed into the higher life, 
used to say to me, knowing that I would 
understand how it was that he could so 
regard these men: ‘‘ No other man ever 
reached me so deeply as Dr. Higbee, and 
next after him was Mr. Hickok.’’ We 
had been together for a year under Dr. 
Higbee in the class room, and, later, had 
both been deeply impressed by the sincer- 
ity, earnestness, and force of Mr. Hickok. 

The last formal address he ever made, 
so far as I know, was before this Associa- 
tion, at the Meadville meeting of 1884. 
His subject was the half-century of the 
common school system, which period had 
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just: been rounded out to completeness, 
the original act under which it was or- 
ganized having been passed in 1834. 
This comprehensive and able address 
may be found in the proceedings of the 
Meadville meeting. Mr. Houck had 
written me to know if I had any subject 
to suggest for the programme of that 
meeting, and it struck me that a paper on 
this subject from ex-State Supt. Hickok, 
whom I heard talk very often in those 
days, would be the best thing of the week 
—as it was. At first he shrank from the 
task, but as he thought it over he came 
to regard it a call of duty—though he 
could never regard himself as at all able 
to do justice to so great a subject. The 
last time I heard him speak in public 
was in 1893, in the chapel of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. We had gone there 
together; he was upon the platform, 
where an umexpected call from Dr. 
Atherton brought him to his feet for 
some brief but pertinent remarks. 

I knew him, when State Superintendent, 
more by reputation than personally ; but 
some twenty years ago, wishing more 
definite information as to an era in our 
school history than I could get elsewhere, 
I called to see him at the Mint, and found 
him companionable and still ready to do 
anything in his power for the work to 
which so many years of his life had been 
given. His memory was as retentive, his 
interest as lively as ever. ‘Thereafter I 
published many an article from his pen. 
When I insisted on paying him—as I 
always did until the end, for I knew that 
he needed it— he used to say it seemed like 
taking money for saying prayers. Our 
relations became very close and intimate, 
and I knew him much better as we grew 
older. Later, the loss of his eyesight and 
other causes led him to resign his place ; 
and old age with limited means and the 
responsibility of caring for others has in 
it unhappy experience. A letter from 
his granddaughter— whom he dearly 
loved, who had for years been his aman- 
uensis when failing sight prevented his 
writing a legible hand, who was sunlight 
upon his gloomy way, and of whom he 
often spoke with pride and the ten- 
derest affection—three weeks before his 
death brought me word that he had 
been stricken with paralysis, but that his 
mind was unclouded, and that he wished 
toseeme. Hewasthen more than eighty 
years of age. 

I went, of course, and we talked of the 
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schools among other things. His fine 
head, his fair face,—not that of old age, 
seamed and wrinkled and stricken with 
the ghastly pallor of death, but rounded 
and even youthful in the change that 
had come to him nearing the end—and 
the. snow-white beard in contrast with 
the pink flush upon his cheek, on the 
white background of the pillows as he lay, 
made a picture for an artist. A week 
later I saw him again, but he had passed 
into unconsciousness. Soon the end came, 
and almost no one in that great city of 
Philadelphia, where he had for some years 
been a member of the Board of School 
Controllers—or in the State—knew that 
the man who lay there dead had rendered 
such service to his fellow men and to the 
future as few have been able to render. 
At his funeral there were gathered in the 
front pews of the church a few of his old 
friends—all other pews were vacant! He 
had passed out of the public eye long be- 
fore, and was almost forgotten. And yet it 
was he who wrote the act providing for a 
separate Department of Education, and 
thus opened the way for such men in this 
office as Wickersham, Higbee, Waller, 
and Schaeffer. It was he who requested 
Dr. Burrowes to write the Normal School 
law, at the opportune time when it could 
be presented to the Legislature with fair 
prospect of favorable action by that body. 
It passed the Senate by a majority of one 
vote; and he always said that, hadit not 
got through then, it could not have been 
passed for years. 

He was a man of deep religious convic- 
tion, and loved the Church. He was 
also a lover of nature. I have seldom 
known a man who has impressed me 
more as one born tohigh gifts and graces. 
He spoke and wrote English as a master. 
He loved the best in poetry, fiction, the 
drama, art, and music. And yet, as he 
grew older and felt the hard task yet 
harder, the habit grew upon him of deny- 
ing himself everything but the joy of the 
printed page, though here under the ne- 
cessity of reading with the aid of a large 
magnifying glass. Again and again he has 
sent me some rare story in which he had 
found great pleasure, urging me to read 
it. I wasin Philadelphia often on Satur- 
days, and would drag him off to the play, 
the concert, or the opera for the afternoon, 
taking no denial or refusal, and he always 
greatly enjoyed these bright, glad hours. I 
remember well how oneafternoon we went 
together to hear the opera of ‘‘ Martha,”’ 
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his keen enjoyment of the tuneful music, 
and how delightfully some one sang 
‘*The Last Rose of Summer.’’ I looked 
at the rare old man, and saw the tears 
fast coursing down his cheeks as the 
song held us all in its witching spell. 
He said afterwards that it was as if he 
had been lifted into another world—so 
exquisite was his delight. 

When the twilight in which he had 
walked so long had deepened slowly into 
night, and total blindness came, he had 
the cataract removed from one of his eyes, 
as an experiment, with little hope that 
vision would be restored. I remember 
how he spoke of a single glance at famil- 
iar things about him, showing that the 
operation had been successful and that 
the retina was still sensitive as of old, 
then the close bandage and the weeks of 
waiting in a darkened room. It proved 
to be only partial restoration to sight, but 
the first thing he wrote for Zhe /ournal, 
after his recovery was ‘‘ Per Noctem ad 
Lucem;’’ and if you would read a song of 
gladness that sang itself out of a grate- 
ful heart, read that. ‘‘ Through Night 
to Light’’ he has passed again, but with 
a grander significance and a deeper joy. 
I would be glad to publish an article 
under this same heading such as he would 
write for us to-night. 

Three portraits hang in the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction—those of 
Burrowes, Higbee, and Stevens. This 
man’s portrait should also be there; for 
this one reason, if indeed for no other, that 
it was he who wrote the Separation Act, 
making the Department possible, and 
who organized this Department at Harris- 
burg. He once gave mea very life-like 
picture of himself that had been care- 
fully retouched, made about the time 
when he was at the head of the School 
Department. It is this I would like to 
see enlarged and made into a life-size 
portrait. We have no balance from this 
year’s meeting to provide for such outlay; 
but this body should order this work to 
be done, in honor of State Superintendent 
Hickok. I will do it—and if there should 
be a balance remaining from our next 
meeting at Williamsport, it can be paid 
for; if not, no matter. Should I die be- 
fore that time no bill will ever be pre- 
sented. I think this action should be for- 
mally authorized by the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania as represented in this Association, 
I move that it be so authorized and ordered 
—and I will see that the work is done. 
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The motion of Mr. McCaskey was sec- 
onded by Dr. E. T. ym, and unani- 
mously agreed to. 


NO MORNING SESSION. 


The evening programme being finished, 
Prof. L. S. Shimmell moved to take up 
the work of the morning session, and ad- 
journ finally to-night. After some dis- 
cussion, this was agreed to. 

President Mackey said we had been pe- 
culiarly fortunate this year in meeting in 
a college building, having our sessions 
opened by one college president, and now 
closed by another college president who 
has been a regular attendant at all our 
sessions. 

PRESIDENT STAHR, 


of Franklin and Marshall College, said 
that considering all the circumstances he 
did not feel justified in taking up the 
question referred to him, and would there- 
fore not read the paper he had prepared. 
He admired the spirit of the evening’s 
exercises, and though the audience had 
given no signs of weariness, it would 
not be just either to them or to himself 
to enter upon a serious discussion at this 
time. He would accordingly say but a 
few words. It was proposed to consider 
what culture means—to hold up the ideal 
that we think every teacher ought to carry 
into the school-room. The statement re- 
ferred to by Dr. Jeffers, attributed to Stan- 
ley Hall, that children are naturally sava- 
ges and criminals, is about as far out of the 
way as the other view that we hear some- 
times, that makes them all pure, innocent 
angels. This notion is supposed to be 
based upon the law of biology formulated 
by Von Bahr that the development of 
every individual is an epitome of the de- 
velopment of the race, and infers that since 
the early peoples were savages, the child 
must begin there. Now, while we have 
great respect for Von Bahr, and recognize 
the truth in the law that the individual 
goes through the processes of his whole 
line of progenitors, as applying in large 
measure to the development of mankind, 
we do not admit that the savage and crim- 
inal represent the primitive condition of 
man. We must not make the mistake of 
going back to positions that are artifici- 
ally and philosophically impossible. We 
take culture to be simply the adaptation 
of the individual to his intellectual and 
moral environment. When Matthew 
Arnold says culture consists in ‘‘acquiring 
the best that has been known ahd thought 
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among men,’’ it is another way of saying 
the same thing. In the studies pursued 
from day to day we must then not only 
enable the child to ‘‘ take care of number 
one,”’ but bring him into sympathy with 
others, and above all bring him into rela- 
tion with that higher spiritual environ- 
ment by which he is surrounded—so that 
as he goes farther on he attains more and 
more to the higher nature of man. The 
ancients tell us of the statue of Memnon, 
which greeted the first rays of the rising 
sun with spontaneous notes of joy. We 
believe that with such culture as has been 
indicated, bringing them and keeping 
them in touch with the Great Teacher, 
the souls of the children will answer to 
the rays of heavenly light with such 
spontaneous notes of joy as Memnon 
never produced. [Applause. ] 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 


President Mackey: I have been told 
that at the dedication of that superb 
equestrian statue of our hero, General 
Reynolds, the other day, there were pres- 
ent but a ‘‘ handful of people’’ not resi- 
dents of Gettysburg. Take that fact in 
connection with the pathetic story which 
Dr.. McCaskey has just given us of the 
last days of Ex-State Superintendent 
Hickock, and we have reason to ask our- 
selves, as teachers in the public schools, 
the very nursery of patriotism, how far 
we are responsible for these repeated evi- 
dences of the proverbial ‘‘ ingratitude of 
republics.’’ Are we not failing in the 
very point of inculcation of sentiment 
vital to the well-being of the State, 
where, by example as well as precept, we 
ought to be strongest ? 

The hour is late and the order of final 
adjournment is at hand. I will not de- 
tain you with a farewell address. Here, 
at our hotels, and in the railroad stations, 
as we separate, parting words will be 
spoken, and hand will give to hand, and 
eye to eye, farewell more fitting and more 
true than any I can utter in formal speech. 
Let me commend your splendid patience. 
For your marked attentiveness through- 
Out these sessions, and for your courtesy 
to your presiding officer, I earnestly thank 
you. 

It is the duty and pleasant privilege of 
each presiding officer as his last official 
act to introduce his successor and induct 
him into office. My successor needs no 
personal introduction to this audience. 
I take this as a rare compliment to his 
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genial personality and life-long active 
membership in this Association, that its 
members have willingly departed so 
widely from their traditional principles for 
his election. 

Col. Passmore, I have no gavel or other 
insignia of office to hand to you, and per- 
haps it is well, for our attention is thus 
more forcibly directed to the spiritual na- 
ture of the power given us. The author- 
ity vested in me as President of the State 
Teachers’ Association I have now the 
honor to transmit to you, with the sacred 
charge to use it for the good of the cause 
and the honor of the State. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, allow me to pre- 
sent to you Col. J. A. M. Passmore, of 
Philadelphia, President of this Associa- 
tion. 

Col. Passmore : Ladies and Gentlemen, 
in all sincerity this is the proudest mo- 
ment of my life, with the exception of 


when I led a young and blushing girl to - 


the altar to be my bride [laughter and ap- 
plause]. For nearly forty years I have 
attended the great majority of the sessions 
of this body; and to be called unanimously 
to preside over its gray-haired veterans, 
and youthful superintendents, and beau- 
tiful ladies, is an honor I shall never for- 
get. I desire to thank you all most cor- 
dially not only for this compliment, but 
for the uniform courtesy with which I 
have been treated at all the sessions I 
have attended. I hope the next meeting 
will beas creditable as thisone. Although 
some have spoken of the decadence of the 
Association, I have seldom attended a 
better meeting than the one just closing, 
and never one where the duties of the pre- 
siding officer were more acceptably per- 
formed than by my predecsssor here. 
[Applause. ] 

After singing the Long Metre Doxol- 
ogy, and the benediction by Dr. Stabhr, 
the session of 1899 was declared closed. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





HE meeting of the National Educa- 

tional Association held at Los Ange- 
les, was the largest in its history. Over 
15,000 members were enrolled. The hos- 
pitality of the people of Southern Cali- 
fornia was unbounded. Four large dele- 
gation came from Pennsylvania. Dr. E. 
O. Lyte, of Millersville, was President, 
and Dr. T. B. Noss was President of the 
Normal School section. Both showed 
superior executive ability and won golden 
opinions and plaudits from all who were 
in attendance. Four prominent places 
on the programme were filled by Penn- 
sylvanians. ‘Those who desire to gain an 
adequate idea of the subjects that were 
discussed, should get the Volume of Pro- 
ceedings by addressing the Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minnesota. The 
readers of Zhe Journal who are acquainted 
with Hon. O. T. Corson, of Obio, will be 
pleased to learn of his election as the next 
President. We vote in favor of Boston 
as the place for holding the next annual 
meeting. 

The annual address was delivered on 
Tuesday, July 11th, by President E. O. 
Lyte, of Pennsylvania. He referred to 
the first meeting of the Association in 
Philadelphia, when thirty-eight members 
were enrolled, and compared it with the 
enrollment of more than 10,000 in Wash- 
ington last year. He also spoke of the 
progress made in other respects. The 
National Educational Association is an 
organization through which the educators 
of the country can reach large bodies of 
teachers. 

As to the late war, he said: ‘‘ Our his- 
tory has demonstrated that we have no 
need of a great standing army. It has 
demonstrated that in every State may be 
found an army ready at a moment’s notice 
to defend our flag against every foe. And 
this army is not marshaled by military 
chieftains, but by educational chieftains. 
A strong nation is made, not by barracks 
for troops, but by school houses for chil- 
dren ; not by recruiting officers, but by 
schoolmasters; not by rifled cannon and 
Mauser bullets and war vessels, but by 
books and newspapersand churches. That 
nation is strong whose citizens obey the 
law without seeing a standing army be- 
hind the law. That nation is strongest 
whose laws are based on civil law and 
whose citizens obey both divine and hu- 
man laws because they are right. A child 
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obeys his teacher, who to him is the law. 
The child law must be concrete; as the 
abstract is the result of a higher form of 
thought than the concrete, so a republic 
is a higher type of government than a 
monarchy. We may need an army to 
subjugate the Philippines, but the United 
States would be distinctly lowered in 
moral tone if it should ever become neces- 
sory to maintain permanently within the 
great Republic a large standing army to 
secure to its inhabitants the blessings of 
peace. If this is true, how great is the 
tesponsibility of the American school 
teacher! Patriotism is in the air; it is 
= normal condition of living under our 
ag.’? 

On Tuesday evening Dr. W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
delivered an appropriate.address on ‘‘ An 
Educational Policy for Our New Posses- 
sions;’’ and Henry S. Townsend, Inspec- 
tor of Schools of Hawaii, made an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Educational Problem of 
Hawaii.’”’ The closing session was held 
on Friday, and is said to have been ‘‘ the 
most notable meeting in the history of 
the Association.”’ 

Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania, delivered an address on ‘‘ The 
School in its Relation to a Higher Life,’’ 
saying in part: 

‘Carlyle sneeringly said that America 
means roast turkey every day for every- 
body. I accept the remark as an ac- 
knowledgment that the American _ peo- 
ple are better fed than those of England, 
and rejoice in the fact that the school has 
so fully fitted or at least helped to fit our 
people for developing and utilizing the 
tesources of the New World; and yet Car- 
lyle was right in hinting that there is a 
life higher than that which turns largely 
upon what we eat and drink and wear. 
The Great Teacher did not despise the 
arts that win bread, for He worked at the 
carpenter’s bench; but when He told the 
tempter that man should not live by 
bread alone, He clearly pointed to a 
higher life, which rests upon the other as 
a basis, and which alone can lift men and 
women to their destined place as lords of 
creation. By increasing the earning 
power of the individual the school lays 
the foundation upon which rest the 
higher activities of the soul, for it is a 
mockery to speak of culture and educa- 
tion to a people whose vital energies are 
exhausted in the struggle for bread. I 
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know of no language sufficiently strong to 
condemn the spirit of the professor who, 
when he had demonstrated a new theorem 
in higher mathematics, exclaimed: ‘Now, 
that is true, and, thank God, nobody can 
use it.’ Knowledge does not gain in 
value as usefulness diminishes. On the 
other hand, education should aim at 
something higher than utility. If it does 
not aim at developing the utility to enjoy 
the things of the higher life, it cannot 
be too severely condemned. The school 
takes the first step in promoting the 
higher life when it makes the pupil think. 
‘Teach men to think, and you make them 
discontented,’ says the opponent of uni- 
versal education. Who would not sooner 
be a Socrates dissatisfied than a focl sat- 
isfied? an intelligent man discontented 
and seeking to better his condition than 
an ignoramus contented with little, be- 
cause he knows nothing of the joys of 
the higher life? It is the province of the 
school not merely to fit the pupil better for 
bread-winning and to increase his earning 
power, but to prepare him to think the 
best thoughts of the best men as enshrined 
in literature; to see and think God’s 
thoughts as they are embodied and ex- 
pressed in all creation; to enjoy thethings 
of the mind; to appreciate the true, the 
beautiful and the good; to live the life of 
thought and faith and hope and love. In 
this direction lies the mission of the 
school in its relation to the higher life.”’ 

A racy letter from Mr. William Riddle, 
who went to Los Angeles with the party 
from eastern Pennsylvania appears in the 
Lancaster Mew Era of July 25th, and 
gives a good account of the ups and 
downs of travel and things to be remem- 
bered with pleasure for a life-time. He 
says: ‘‘ After an almost continuous jour- 
ney of ten nights and an equal number 
of days, covering a distance of nearly 
4,000 miles, our party, consisting of over 
one hundred Pennsylvania tourists, 
finally, on the evening of the roth inst.; 
reached Los Angeles. The long journey, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, was in 
many respects a most enjoyable trip, but 
the railroad management west of Chicago 
was simply deplorable.”’ 

We find also in his letter this pleasant 
little item: ‘‘ Among the many episodes 
of the trip to be remembered was the 
celebration of the nineteenth anniversary 
of Dr. Schaeffer’s wedding. Of all 
places in the world, under ordinary con- 
ditions, least suitable for commemorating 
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such a social event, the great Nevada 
desert would seem the very last. And 
yet, on this broad sandy plain, where no 
tree or shrub of any kind grows save the 
sage brush, and where no flowing stream 
of any kind could be seen, was cele- 
brated, on board the ‘China,’ the nine- 
teenth anniversary of the Doctor’s wed- 
ding, he and his good wife being of our 
party. Addresses were delivered, songs 
composed and sung by a lively chorus, 
and as the long and swiftly moving train 
sped forward over the boundless plain, 
the merry entertainment went on regard- 
less of rolling wheels and desert sands.’’ 


GETTYSBURG MEETING. 








O previous meeting in the history of 
the Pennsylvania State ‘Teachers’ 
Association has presented a programme 
so full and so varied. The Round Table 
Conferences, held on Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons, made this possible, 
and were an innovation heartfly approved 
for its results at Gettysburg and of great 
promise for the future. President Mackey 
was desirous that the Gettysburg meeting 
should mark an era in the history of the 
Association. He thought the time had 
come to make a new departure, and, in 
addition to the regular programme, had 
arrangements made for a dozen or more 
conferences, under the direction of leaders 
especially interested or noted for work in 
each of the departments named. Nearly 
all of the eighteen conferences named on 
the programme were held in the chapel 
and in the different rooms of the academic 
building, with fair and in some cases 
large attendance. So satisfactory were 
they that they were ordered to be con- 
tinued as a permanent feature of the an- 
nual programme. ‘ 

Those held this year were the Kinder- 
garten, under direction of Miss C. G. 
O’Grady, of Philadelphia, with which 
that of Primary Schools was combined; 
Intermediate and Grammar Schools, 
Supt. G. W. Twitmyer, Bethlehem; High 
Schools, Prof. George W. Phillips, prin- 
cipal Scranton High School; Private 
Schools and Academies, Dr. E. T. Jeffers, 
president York Collegiate Institute; Nor- 
mal Schools, Dr. D. J. Waller, principal 
Indiana Normal School; Ward Schools, 
Prof. P. M. Bullard, of Williamsport ; 
City Superintendents, Supt. Jas. M. 
Coughlin, Wilkesbarre; County Superin- 
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tendents, Supt. A. G. C. Smith, Delaware 
county, with which that of Ungraded 
Schools was combined; Colleges, Dr. J.S. 
Stahr, president Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster; Nature Study, Prof. 
S. C. Schmucker, of West Chester Nor- 
mal School; Child Study, Prof. W. W. 
Deatrick, Kutztown Normal School; 
History, Supt. F. W. Robbins, Towanda; 
Physical Culture, in charge of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd chairman; and Lan- 
guage and Literature, Miss Margaret 
McCloskey, Edinboro State Normal 
School. Some report of proceedings of 
these conferences, with other matter of 
interest, will be given in our next issue. 
The general programme was varied 
and interesting. The sessions were held 
in the Memorial Chapel of Pennsylvania 
College, on the beautiful campus of the 
college, within two or three squares of 
the principal hotels. The Association has 
seldom met in a place so attractive and in 
every way so satisfactory. The address of 
welcome was by Dr. McKnight, president 
of Pennsylvania College, and the response 
by Deputy Supt. Stewart, of the School 
Department, both of which good speeches 
are found in this number: ‘The address 
of Hon. Marriott Brosius, which was 
given in full in our last isssue, was wor- 
thy the Fourth of July at Gettysburg. 
The large audience at the evening ses- 
sion heard the earnest inaugural of Supt. 
Mackey and the scholarly address of Dr. 
John H. Harris, on ‘‘ The Development 
of the Federal Principle.’’ Among papers 
of note upon the programme were those 
of Dr. M. G. Benedict, upon ‘‘ Children’s 
Rights;’’ Miss Rushmore, upon “‘ Insti- 
tutes of the Twentieth Century;” and 
Miss Keene, on ‘‘ Truants and Incorrigi- 
bles,’’ all of which are given in full in 
the present issue. Also, addresses by 
such leading school men of the State as 
Waller, Brumbaugh, Jeffers, Walton, 
Houck, Stahr, and others. It was in all 
respects a satisfactory meeting except in 
the matter of enrollment, which did not 
reach three hundred, though the member- 
ship was representative to a greater de- 
gree than usual. The action of the Asso- 
ciation, in ordering the portrait of State 
Supt. Henry C. Hickok to be placed in 
the rooms of the Department of Public 
Instruction is a proper recognition of dis- 
tinguished service in this Department. 
Referring to the roll of membership in 
1866, as we find it in the September num- 
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ber of Zhe School Journal for that year, 
and comparing it with the list of members 
for 1899, we find the names of but five 
persons who were at both meetings. Four 
of these were men: Aaron Sheeley, of 
Adams county; Jesse Newlin, of Schuyl- 
kill; Richard Darlington, of Chester; and 
J. P. McCaskey, of Lancaster. The only 
lady whose name appears on both lists is 
Miss Mary Martin, ot the Lancaster Boys’ 
High School, who graduated in 1866 from 
the Scientific Department of Millersville 
State Normal School. Chester county 
sent fifty-three members to the meeting 
of 1866, and Lancaster had thirty-three 
members enrolled. We see, by the way, 
a statement in the School Gazette that does 
an injustice to Lancaster which may as 
well be corrected here. It is stated that 
in the small number present at the dedi- 
cation of the equestrian statue of General 
Reynolds on July 1, 1899, there was no 
one from Lancaster, his native town. We 
know of several gentlemen from Lancas- 
ter who went for no other reason than to 
be present on this occasion, among them 
J. Hay Brown, Esq., Amos R. Slaymaker, 
Esq., John D. Skiles, B. F. Breneman, 
and others. 

The Executive Committee, Supt. 
Charles Lose, of Williamsport, chairman, 
arranged an excellent programme. Pres- 
ident Mackey, who was an admirable 
man in the chair, gave much time and 
thought during the year to all the ar- 
rangements for the meeting. Colonel 
Passmore, who was elected his successor, 
will do the same, and we shall have an- 
other red-letter date at Williamsport as 
at Gettysburg. 

The Association adjourned on Thurs- 
day evening, and on Friday morning we 
had a very pleasant drive with Supt. 
Mackey from Gettysburg to Emmitts- 
burg, some ten or twelve miles distant, 
to visit the burial-place of Dr. Higbee, 
and to call upon Mrs. Higbee and other 
friends in this attractive little town. Mr. 
Mackey had got what flowers he could 
find at the greenhouse in Gettysburg to 
place at the grave of our old teacher and 
friend. The wide sweep of landscape 
from Mountain View Cemetery, rimmed 
in by the green hills in the distance, was 
very beautiful on this bright summer 
morning. The noble memorial stone, 
erected by the teachers of Pennsylvania, 


with its massive polished Roman cross of 


granite lying high upon the rock from 
which it is partly hewn, its opposite 
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face with brief inscription and the fitting 
epitaph, ‘‘O man greatly beloved! ’’— 
this standing somewhat apart from the 
grave which is overrun with ivy carefully 
tended and trained by loving hands; the 
thriving elm-tree close by, that was 
planted by himself; the well-kept en- 
closure,—we were impressed by it all; 
and we spoke the thought that rose in 
the mind of each: ‘‘Does Dr. Higbee 
know that we are here? If he does, he 
is glad to know it.’’ The sacred spot 
and its surroundings make it a fit resting- 
place for one so modest, so great, and so 
good as Elnathan Elisha Higbee, a man 
with whom it was our good fortune to 
live for years as a very near friend, and 
whom we always think of as the most re- 
markable man we have ever known. 

Shall we say a word of Gettysburg? Six 
times we have been here, and it always 
seems like going inland to the sea; so 
great is it, so boundless in the reach of 
its blessed influences that, like ocean 
waves, roll out to break upon the most 
distant shores. To go about for days 
upon this field, on foot, by carriage, on 
the trolley cars—is there another trolley 
ride of six miles in all the world to match 
it?—knowing something of what was 
done here and who did it, and feeling 
something of the tremendous issues that 
hung upon the result of that three days’ 
battle; to stand where Reynolds in 
bronze looks out towards the advancing 
army of invasion ; to view the field from 
the top of the observatory on Culp’s 
Hill on the one side, or again and again 
from the tower and battlement upon 
Little Round Top on the other ; to walk 
in the beautiful cemetery where sleep 
the unknown dead by hundreds and by 
thousands; to see, as we saw from the 
speeding trolley car on the last evening of 
the session, and the sixth time we had 
made the trip during our stay, the 
radiant and perfect rainbow of promise 
flung upon the black storm cloud, as of 
war, that darkened all the eastern sky— 
in the changing picture as we sped along 
the memorials that crowd that wondrous 
field coming one by one within that 
glorious arch of light which stood double 
through a large part of its matchless 
curve of purple and crimson and gold,— 
ah! let us close up our little books, fold 
up our little papers—our little voices be 
stilled in this mighty presence—that we 
may feel rather than hear one tell the 
lesson of Gettysburg. 
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THE music of church bells has become a matter of 
poetry. I remember, though somewhat imperfectly, 
a touching story connected with the church bells of 
a town in Italy, which had become famous all over 
Europe for their peculiar solemnity and sweetness. 
They were made by a young Italian artisan, and were 
his heart’s pride, During the war, the place was 
sacked, and the bells carried off, no one knew whith- 
er, After the tumult was over, the poor fellow re- 
turned to his work; but it had been the solace of his 
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life to wander about at evening, and listen to the chime 
of his bells; and he grew dispirited and sick, and 
pined for them till he could no longer bear it, and 
left his home, determined to hear them once again 
before he died. He went from land to land, stopping 
in every village, till the hope that alone sustained him 
began to falter, and he knew, at last, that he was dy- 
ing, He lay, one evening, in a boat that was slowly 
floating down the Rhine, almost insensible, and scarce 





expecting to see the sun rise again, that was now set- 
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ting gloriously over the vine-covered hills of Germany, 
Presently, the vesper bells of a distant village began 
to ring, and as the chimes stole faintly over the river 
with the evening breeze, he started from his lethargy, 
He was not mistaken, It was the deep, solemn, lieav- 
enly music of his own bells; and the sounds that he 
had been thirsting for years to hear, were melting 
over the water. He leaned from the boat, with his 


ear close to the calm surface of the river, and listened. 





They rung out their hymn, and ceasea, and he still 





lay motionless in his painful posture. His companion 
spoke to him, but he gave no answer; his spirit, in 
the glad requiem of the beloved bells, had followed 
the last sound of the vesper chime.— Wiis,’ 

Harmonious words render ordinary ideas accept- 
able; less ordinary, pleasant; -novel and ingenious 
ones, delightful, As pictures and statues, and living 
beauty too, show better by music-light, so is poetry 
irradiated, vivified, glorified, and raised into immor- 
tal life by the influence of harmony.— Zandor, 











